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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 





Archy and Mehitabel (p.8) 
Don Marquis (p. 9) 


This month’s selections from Don 
Marquis’ beloved classic, Archy and 
Mehitabel, combined with E. B. White's 
sensitive appreciation of Marquis him 
self, will provide for many students 
their first introduction to the work of 
this unique poet-journalist of the 1920's. 
E. B. White, writing as a friend, a 
reader, and a critic, sketches in for us 
the background from which Arch and 
Mehitabel sprang. Deftly and tenderly 
he sketches a picture of the man Don 
Marquis was—a writer capable of high 
artistry, yet burdened by the demands 
the world made upon him; a man who 
was part of his own times, the roaring 
twenties, but who still regarded his 
generation with a skeptical eye; a hu- 
man being who knew personal tragedy 
and suffering, 

Archy and Mehitabel is the tri- 
umphant self-expression of this man, 
who undoubtedly would have said with 
Archy that “expression is the need of 
my soul.” It would be a mistake to read 
these poems too seriously—for spoofing 
and light whimsy is part of their es- 
sence. But students may be guided 
toward a keener appreciation of the 
nature of Archy’s “spoofery” if certain 
references are explained in class. Some 
attention should be given, for example, 
to two terms used in the first poem: 

1. verse libre (free verse). This type 
of poetry was enjoying a wide vogue at 
the time when Don Marquis was writ- 
ing. It had been brought into popu- 
larity in the nineteenth century by the 
French Symbolists, and was used suc- 
cessfully by such American poets as 
Walt Whitman, Amy Lowell, Carl 


Sandburg, and Edgar Lee Masters. Es- 
sentially, free verse is poetry that does 
not follow a conventional pattern of 
meter and rhyme, but gains its rhythmic 
effect from the groupings of words and 
the cadence of individual lines. Don 
Marquis was capable of using free verse 
well, and also of pointing out the limi- 
tations of the form by deliberately using 
it badly. 

2. transmigration. The doctrine that 
a human soul passes, after death, into 
another living body—either animal or 
human. As E. B. White points out in 
a part of his essay not included in this 
issue, the theory of transmigration was 
attracting much serious interest at the 
time that Don Marquis was writing. 


Don Marquis pokes fun at the theory by 
“transmigrating” the soul of a dead poet 
into the body of a cockroach, Archy. 

3. archy interviews a pharoah 

As a newspaper writer, Don Niarquis 
was immediately involved in the wide- 
spread interest in Egyptian excavations 
that was current in the twenties. Tombs 
and mummies had caught the public’s 
imagination, especially after the Egyp- 
tian King Tutankhamen’s tomb was 
unearthed in 1923. Stories of “King 
Tut’s curse” flooded the journals, and 
five-and-ten-cent stores did a_ lively 
business in reproductions of “King Tut” 
jewels. Archy’s interview with a pharoah 
satirizes this preoccupation with the 
Egyptian past by such whimsical no- 








Don Marauis (p. 8) 


E. B. White (p. 9) 


stylist writing today 


James Michener (p. 32) 


and of other novels and articles 


Wolcott Gibbs (p. 6) 


the New Yorker 





What's Behind Good Writing? 
—Good Writers! 


—And in this issue, Literary Cavalcade is happy to include the following dis- 
tinguished names in American letters: 


The celebrated American humorist and journalist, perhaps best known 
as the creator of Archy and Mehitabel 
Essayist, humorist, and critic; considered by many to be the foremost 


Popular author of the Pulitzer-prize-winning Tales of the South Pacific, 


Urbane and literate critic and essayist, known for his drama column in 
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tions as the idea that the 
probably very thirsty, 
lifetime he 
“try on,” 
order a 


mummy was 
and that in his 
had ordered pyramids to 
just as a modern woman might 
dress. The shameless pun re- 
garding the “cough” 
tops off the ridicule. 
4. pete the parrot and shakespeare 
Undoubtedly, Don Marquis felt that 
his artistic life was cramped and frus- 
trated by the necessity of writing for a 
newspaper. But that he could laugh 
even at his own frustration is clear-in 
this poem. Shakespeare, he 
probably felt the same way—that he was 
selling his artistic soul to make a living 
as a playwright, whereas he ought to be 
doing something “great” like writing 
Between the lines, Don Mar 
quis seems to be saying that while writ- 
ers may use the necessity of making a 
living as an excuse for not producing 
great work, the true artist will touch 
whatever he does with genius. 


suggests, 


sonnets. 


The following references in this poem 
will probably need explanation: 
1. Mermaid Tavern. The 
meeting place of writers, 
town, and wits in 


famous 
men-about 
early seventeenth- 
London. It is known that Ben 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Beaumont, 
and Fletcher used to meet at the Mer 
maid, and very probably Shakespeare 
did, too, The spirit of the Mermaid 
habitues is suggested in these lines from 
Beaumont’s Lines to Ben Jonson: 


What things have we 
Done at the Mermaid! 
words that have been 
So nimble, and so full 
flame, 
As if that everyone 
they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in 
a jest. 


century 
Jonson, 


seen 


Heard 
subtile 


from whence 


A well-known poem by Keats also 
celebrates the Mermaid Tavern: 


MERMAID TAVERN 
Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


LINES ON THE 


Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canarywine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and bowse from horn and can 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
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“sarcophagus” 


Peter Pan (Mary Martin) and Captain 
Hook of the Broadway cast which will 
present Peter Pan on TV—on March 7! 


To a sheepskin gave the story, 

Said he saw you in your glory, 

Underneath a new old sign 

Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented 
smack 

The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

2. “stick in a speech somewhere the 
queen will take for a personal compli 
ment.” It was customary among Eliza- 
bethan writers to honor the reigning 
Elizabeth I, by inserting di- 
rect or indirect tributes to her in their 
works. 


monarch, 


The Sensational Type (p. 3) 


Here is a short short story with three 
“never-fail” ingredients: a girl, a boy, 
and a puppy. Put them together--add 
knowing grandmother—and you 
have a story-combination that makes 
for good, fast-paced reading. (P.S. 
Don’t advertise it to your students, but 
there’s also a moral or two to be found 
here! See the “What Do You Think” 
questions in the “Quick Quiz” section of 
“Cavalquiz.” ) 


one 
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Ring Out, Wild Bells (p. 6) 


In this amusing account of an inci- 
dent in his school days, New Yorker 
drama critic Wolcott Gibbs indulges in 
some light-hearted reminiscence. The 
piece requires little explanation, but 
students’ enjoyment of it may be en- 
hanced if the meaning of the following 
references is pointed out: 

is ee 
male 


cast was exclusively 
we had thus preserved the 
pure Elizabethan note of the orig 
inal, . . .” Reference to fact that both 
male and female parts were played on 
Elizabethan stage by male actors 


2. “... my mother found her in 
spiration for [my costume] a Max- 
field Parrish picture of a court jester.” 
Maxfield Parrish, a painter who had 
wide-spread popular appeal in the early 
decades of this century; noted for his 
highly romantic subjects and lush use of 
color. 


3. “Penrod, tragically arrayed as 
Launcelot. . . .” Reference to the teen- 
age hero of Booth Tarkington’s popular 
novel Penrod. 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” The title 
of this essay is taken from a much- 
quoted part of Alfred Lord Tennyson’s 
long poem “In Memoriam” 


“Ring out, wild bells, through the wild 
night sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


Prairie Kid (p. 12) 


Dorothy M. Johnson’s absorbing story 
of a prairie boy who had to grow up 
fast has the kind of action and appeal 
that is sure to hold the interest of 
students. Moreover, it presents a vivid 
picture of pioneer life as it was lived 
in the not-too-distant past. 

Point out to students that the time of 
the story, in the late 1880's, 
far removed from them as they may be 
inclined to think. Most students will 
have grandparents who remember this 
period well, and some may be able to 
share with the class some of these 
grandparents’ reminiscences that point 
up the difference between life then 
and now. 


is not so 


Activities 

The plot of this story might be 
the basis for a good movie. Suggest 
that students outline the sequence of 
events that might be included in a film 
version of the story. They may also se 
lect a cast suitable for the roles. 
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The Sensational Ty 


Short Short Story 
By SHIRLEY SHAPIRO PUGH 


“WNACE it,” said Grandma at break- 
fast. “I’ve been here for three weeks 
and Fidele hasn’t had a date.” 

“Oh, Gram—”  Fidele 
“Don’t—” 

“Well, you are sixteen years old, and 
you are a good-looking girl,” Grandma 
said flatly, “and you know what the 
trouble is?” 

“f_” 

“You are teo ladylike,” said Grandma. 

“Mother, for heaven’s sake! What a 
thing to say to the child!” Fidele’s 
mother gasped. 

“Lydia,” said Grandma, “you may sit 
there looking horrified, but you'll admit 
that’s a pretty fair description of what 
is wrong with Fidele.” 

“I wasn’t aware that anything is 
wrong with Fidele.” 

“Now, Lydia. When a girl has hair 
the color of butterscotch and good 
brown eyes and is sixteen years old, she 
ought to be creating a sensation some- 
‘there along the line.” 

“I'm just not the sensational type. 
How can you create a sensation when 
you just aren’t the sensational type?” 
Fidele asked in her well-modulated 
sweet voice. 

“Well, you could do a lot of things,” 
said Grandma. “But there isn’t anything 
so terribly wrong with you, honey.” Not 
that Fidele was mousy or somber or 
anything at all that you could put your 
finger on. It was simply that her hair 
stayed neat in a breeze, her loafers 
never turned over at the heels, she 
didn’t giggle—her poise was beyond her 
years. She had been a precise little girl, 
and—well, she was missing a lot of fun 
right now. 


objected. 


“IT think I'll send an escort up here 
for you when I get home, Fidele,” 
Grandma announced that afternoon 
“Sort of a decoy. You think you could 
use a twelve-week-old puppy?” 

Fidele gasped. “What kind of pup- 
py?” 

“Fidele, you put your trust in an old 
lady. We'll let the breed be a surprise, 
and if he hasn’t brought you luck thirty 


Reprinted by permission from Seventeen 
Magazine. Copyright by Triangle Publica- 
tions, 1950. 
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Illustrated by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


Such butterscotch hair! Such 


days from now you can trade him in on 
a nice cat.” Grandma had been a mem- 
ber of her local Kennel Club for at least 
fifteen years; she had had a French 
poodle, a Peke and a wire-hair that 
Fidele could remember—and always two 
Irish setters. She had a sizable collec- 
tion of satin ribbons and trophies from 
dog shows. Fidele felt sure that what- 
ever breed her “escort” was going to be, 
Grandma wouldn't go wrong in choosing 
him. 

“You just have to promise me you'll 
take this puppy for a daily walk, a good 
long one, and he’s yours.” 

Grandma left. Fidele bought a leash 
and waited. Four days later the express 


brown eyes! Such floppy ears! 


called Miss Fidele Manning 

“Lady, you got a teddy bear down 
here,” was what the man said. “You 
want to pick it up or you want we 
should bring it out on the truck?” 

“T’ll come down,” she said. “I'd rather 
carry him home myself.” 

“Lady, you ain't gonna carry this dog 
home,” the voice informed her. “This 
here dog weighs a good thirty pounds.” 
Thirty pounds? Grandma must have 
sent an older dog, Fidele decided. Well, 
then, it would be easy to slip a leash on 
him and walk to the car. 

Fidele drove the family car to the 
express office, her curiosity at the boil- 
ing - point. Springer spaniel? Nothing 


office 
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sensational about that! Not a boxer? No, 
not a boxer. Teddy bear, the man said. 
She ran through a mental list of fluffy 
breeds: Collie? Some sort of wolfhound? 
No, Grandma wouldn’t do that. She 
parked a block from the express office— 
as close as she could get. Quickly she 
walked to the office. 

“You have a dog here for me?” 

“Hey,” said the young man at the 
window, appreciatively, looking at her 
with a long, careful look. “Are you the 
one that dog belongs to?” 

“Yes, I am. What do I owe for 
freight?” 

“You don’t owe anything. Prepaid.” 
He called, “Johnson, bring that big dog 
out here!” In a moment the crate was 
set before Fidele. Her precocious poise 
slipped. She fumbled with her thoughts. 

“Oh, my golly—I—it’s a—” 

“That's some Saint Bernard dog, 
lady,” said Johnson. “How old is he?” 

“Twelve weeks, Grandma said. He’s 
almost up to my knees, isn’t he?” 

“Sure is.” Johnson looked at Fidele 
and grinned. “Lucky dog!” 

Fidele laughed. “I'll walk him to the 
car and skip the crate,” she said. “It’s 
not a permanent one.” She clipped her 
leash to the pup’s collar. His coat was a 
giant-size lamb’s wool powder puff with 
patches of orange-gold on white. His 
white-tipped tail flicked tentatively. 

“Good pup!” Fidele scratched him 
behind one ear. “Come on, little dog.” 
She tugged gently on the leash. Too 
gently—no give! “Here, boy,” she in- 
sisted, with a slightly less gentle pull. 
The pup moved his barrel-shaped body 
a foot forward. His very sad eyes ac- 
cused her, “It’s all your fault.” Fidele 
stopped and sat on her heels to reassure 
him that the leash wasn’t going to be so 
bad. With an impetuous bound he threw 
her off balance, and licked her face as 
she sat on the floor. 

“Hello!” someone’s surprised voice 
greeted her. Fidele looked up. Ted Wal- 
ley was staring at her in disbelief. Ted 
would have sworn Fidele Manning 
would not be anywhere at any time, 
sitting on the floor. 

“If it isn’t Fidele, sitting on the floor,” 
he remarked brightly. “Your dog?” 

“Present from Grandma.” She pushed 
the pup from her lap with both hands 
and rose awkwardly. “I guess I'll have 
to carry him to the car.” She put both 
arms under the pup’s legs and lifted 
him. The pup squirmed and wriggled 
his forelegs free, which left him dangling 
from Fidele’s arms by his hind legs. She 
lowered him to the floor. “He’s sort of 
big,” she explained. 

“He’s wonderful,” Ted declared, be- 
tween laughs. “Let me take him to your 
car, as soon as I pick up a duplicate 
statement here for Dad.” 


“Okay.” She brushed ineffectually at 
the fine white fuzz that covered her 
black jumper. 

Ted, Fidele and the pup covered the 
block to Fidele’s car in less than twenty 
minutes. Very slightly less, but less. 
Part of the twenty minutes was spent by 
Ted’s maneuvering the soft, enormous 
puppy into a carryable position. Part of 
the twenty minutes was spent talking to 
people: A little boy who wanted to 
touch the teddy bear. An old man who 
had had a Saint Bernard as a child. 
A middle-aged lady who thought the 
dog was the cutest thing, and was he 
part chow? The rest of the twenty 
minutes was spent coaxing the pup to 
walk on his leash, because, as Ted con- 
ceded, “You can’t carry an amorphous 
mass as big as a footstool!” 

When finally the girl and the dog 
were settled in the car, Ted suggested, 
“If you're not busy tonight I'd like to 
come over and wrestle with your mutt.” 

“Tll be busy,” Fidele assured him, 
glancing ruefully toward said mutt, who 
had begun teething on the seat cover. 
“But stop by anyway.” 

A few minutes later Fidele, with un- 
Fidele-like flippancy, whirled in through 
the kitchen door. The pup scrambled 
clumsily after her, slid on the waxed 
linoleum and skidded into the wall nose 
Grek... ss 


Tep WALLEY helped name the pup: 
He and Fidele explored the possibilities 
of “big” and all its synonyms; probed 
each other’s memories for proper nouns 
having to do with the Alps (no results) ; 
considered any number of screamingly 
funny ideas that weren’t funny the sec- 
ond time they tried them out loud. Late 
in the evening a postman arrived with 
a special delivery letter from Grandma. 
The postman eyed Fidele’s nameless 
pup suspiciously. 

“Will he bite?” 

“That’s it!” Ted 
“Willie Bite.” 

“No. No, of course he won't bite,” 
Fidele replied. 

Willie Bite was the dog’s name, and 
when you call a Saint Bernard by name 
he perks his ears and inclines his head 
to one side and looks at you quizzi- 
cally. Fidele was stopped on the street 
by three or four people each day on her 
walk with her pup. Two out of three of 
them prefaced their remarks about the 
pup with, “Will he bite?” And each 
time, Willie Bite returned their steady 
gazes, cocked alert ears and tilted his 
head as though to ask, “What for?” He 
shook hands spontaneously and indis- 
criminately and any old time. He licked 
small children’s faces from ear to ear, 
often to the alarm of their mothers. He 


said decisively. 


had the usual accidents in the house, 
and Fidele had to remind her mother 
that he was not as grown-up as his size, 
so excuse it, please. 

Willie Bite led Fidele into a series of 
indignities and embarrassments as any 
puppy will lead his mistress—but his 
size attracted attention to every esca- 
pade as no other pup’s could. And who- 
ever looked at the dog looked at the girl 
on the other end of the leash! Fidele 
was the object of laughter, and of awe; 
she found herself walking faster than 
she wanted to, stopping suddenly when 
Willie Bite came to a quick halt for 
something sniffable. Most of her clothes 
were a little less neat than they had 
been in her pre-pup days. Fine white 
fluff accumulated on them faster than 
she could brush it off. A big pink tongue 
left wet spots at her hemlines where 
her out-size puppy nuzzled against her 
legs and drooled. 

Ted Walley loved that dog. Of course, 
in order to see the dog, he had to see 
the girl—and actually, she was quite a 
girl. Ted was not alone in this«discovery. 
Everyone knows a boy’s best friend is 
his dog—or somebody else’s dog. Willie 
Bite introduced any number of boys to 
Fidele, boys who had known her all 
along, but had never really looked at 
the butterscotch hair or the brown eyes. 
Oh, success came slowly as it usually 
does, but it was success. It wasn’t going 
to be necessary to trade the puppy for 
a cat in thirty days, not at all. But 
Willie Bite’s success was perhaps tao 
successful. 

Ted and Fidele played with Willie 
Bite at home. Ted and Fidele took him 
walking. They taught him simple obe- 
dience and trimmed his whiskers and— 
or was it the other. way around? Ted 
and Willie Bite were the pair and Fidele 
was on a leash—was it that way? That’s 
the way it was. 

You can’t go to a school dance on a 
leash, not if you’re a dog and not if 
you're a girl. And Fidele had come to 
the point where the dance wasn’t going 
to be interesting in the least unless Ted 
Walley took her. The competition was 
terrific; it was Willie Bite. Ted couldn’t 
see the girl for the dog. He looked into 
the brown eyes and said, “Nice expres- 
sion!” But those brown eyes were Willie 
Bite’s. 

“Doesn’t he ever notice my nice ex- 
pression?” thought Fidele. 

“The color of butterscotch!” mur- 
mured Ted. 

“That’s me!” Fidele hoped. But it 
wasn’t. It was Willie Bite, losing his 
puppy fluff, and growing his grown-up 
coat. His thirty pounds had become 
fifty-five and he was four and a half 
months old and Grandma was coming 
to see him. 
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“Let’s give him a bath,” Ted sug- 
gested. “We can do it with the hose 
outdoors. The weather’s warm enough. 
When’s your Grandmother coming?” 

“Sunday noon,” Fidele told him. 

“Let’s make the bath Sunday morn- 
ing.” . 

“Oh, goody! Let's!” Fidele’s 
had an unfamiliar, brittle tone. 

“What's the matter with you?” Ted 
asked curiously. 

“Nothing. Is something the matter 
with me?” 

“Is Sunday morning okay?” 


> 


voice 


| T WAS fine. A warm Indian-summer 
morning; and what could be finer for a 
boy and a girl and a dog? No—a boy 
and a dog and a girl. 

Fidele wore blue denim shorts and a 
white shirt and nothing on her feet, and 
something on her mind. Ted wore jeans 
and a T-shirt and a great big smile of 
anticipation for a morning with his 
favorite date. The date wore his tail 
between his legs. 

“Willie Bite’ll be dry by ten o'clock,” 
Ted remarked as he dragged the hose 


into the side yard, behind the tall hedge. 
“What time do you meet the train?” 

“Twelve-five,” | idele answered. “Here, 
boy!” She urged the pup toward her. 
“Turn the water on slow, Ted.” She 
picked up the end of the hose and driz- 
zled a thin stream over Willie Bite. 
“Come on, boy. You gonna get pretty 
for Grandma?” Ted turned the water 
to a full steady spray and began to rub 
soap over Willie Bite’s neck. 

“Look at that big old face,” Ted said 
lovingly. 

“Look at that long tail,” Ted said. 

“Look at that clumsy old paw,” Ted 
said. “We'll have to enter him in the 
puppy match October twenty-first.” 

“That’s the date of the dance!” 

“Look at that floppy old ear! Who's 
taking you?” 

“The Lama of Tibet. Why?” 

“No reason. Look at that 
boy!” 

“I said the Lama of Tibet!” Fidele 
shouted. 

“You did?” Ted turned his head just 
in time to catch the force of water from 
the hose square in his face. 

She turned the down on his 


wet old 


hose 
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head. “Why don’t you take me, you— 
you—dog-lover?” She aimed the water 
at his shirt. “Look at me!” Ted wiped 
his eyes to look. She sprayed the water 
in his face again. 

“What the devil are you doing?” Ted 
hollered. 

“I’m getting you all wet. No, I'm not. 
You were all wet before I started!” 

“Why, you—” Ted grabbed the hose 
and took aim. Willie Bite ran a circle 
around them, barking and trailing suds. 

A car door opened and Grandma 
stepped out. 

“Thank you again,” she said to the 
Conrads, picking up her overnight case 
“They ll be so surprised I drove in 
early.” She walked toward the house. 
“Hello!” she called. “I’m early!” Then 
she peered around the hedge. A young 
man was holding Fidele’s hand and 
looking at her as if seeing her for the 
first time. They were both quite wet 
in fact, dripping wet. Fidele’s Saint was 
chasing his tail in a crazy effort to lick 
some soap suds off of it. 

“I thought I was early,” Grandma 
muttered. “Hello,” she called 
“Looks like I’m right on time!” 


again 





By GIOVANNETTI 


F YOU haven’t met Max yet, here he 
is—on skates—whoops—no—yes, on 
skates! He’s the cartoon critter (his an- 
cestors are anyone’s guess) created by 
Swiss artist Pericle Giovannetti in his 
recent cartoon book, Max (published by 
Macmillan, $2.95). 


Copyright, 1954, by Pericle Luigi Giovannetti, 
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HEN I finally got around to seeing 

Max Reinhardt’s cinema version of 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and 
saw a boy called Mickey Rooney play- 
ing Puck, I remembered suddenly that 
long ago I had taken the same part. 

Our production was given on the 
open air stage at the Riverdale Country 
School. The scenery was only the nat- 
ural scenery of that suburban dell, and 
the cast was exclusively male, ranging 
in age from eleven to perhaps seven- 
teen. While [in our male cast] we had 
thus preserved the pure Elizabethan 
note of the original, it must be admitted 
that our version had its drawbacks. 

The costumes were probably the 
worst things we had to bear, and even 
Penrod, tragically arrayed as Launcelot 
in his sister’s stockings and his father’s 
drawers, might have been embarrassed 
for us. Like Penrod, we were costumed 
by our parents, and they seemed on the 
whole a little weak historically. 

Half of the ladies were inclined to 
favor the Elizabethan, and they had 
constructed rather bunchy ruffs and 
farthingales for their offspring; others, 
who had read as far as the stage direc- 
tions and learned that the action took 
place in an Athenian wood, had pro- 
duced something vaguely Athenian, 
usually beginning with a sheet. 

Only the fairies had a certain uni- 
formity. For some reason their parents 
had all decided on cheesecloth, with 


Reprinted by permission. Copyright 1936 
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Wild Bells 


Sure, you can read the end first—but why spoil your chuckles? 


here and there a little ill-advised trim- 
ming with tinsel. 

My own costume was mysterious, but 
spectacular. As nearly as I have ever 
been able to figure things out, my 
mother found her inspiration for it in 
a Maxfield Parrish picture of a court 
jester. Beginning at the top, there was 
a cap with three stuffed horns; then, 
for the main part, a pair of tights that 
covered me to my wrists and ankles; 
and finally slippers with stuffed toes 
that curled up at the ends. The whole 
thing was made out of silk in alternate 
green and red stripes, and (unquestion- 
ably my poor mother’s most demented 
stroke) it was covered from head to foot 
with a thousand tiny bells. 


My Sound Effects! 


Because all our costumes were ob- 
viously perishable, we never wore them 
in rehearsal, and naturally nobody knew 
that I was invested with these peculiar 
sound effects until I made my entrance 
at the beginning of the second act. 

Our director was a man who had 
strong opinions about how Shakespeare 


By WOLCOTT GIBBS 


Illustrated by William Hogarth 


should be played, and Puck was one 
of his favorite characters. It was his 
theory that Puck, being “the incarnation 
of mischief,” never ought to be still a 
minute, so I had been coached to bound 
onto the stage, and once there to dance 
up and down, cocking my head and 
waving my arms. 

“I want you to be a little whirlwind,” 
this man said. 

Even as I prepared to bound onto the 
stage, I had my own misgivings about 
those dangerously abundant gestures, 
and their probable effect on my bells. 
It was too late, however, to invent an- 
other technique for playing Puck, even 
if there had been room for anything 
but horror in my mind. I bounded onto 
the stage. 

The effect, in its way, must have been 
superb. With every leap I rang like a 
thousand children’s sleighs, my mi. lo- 
dies foretelling God knows what worlds 
of merriment to the enchanted specta- 
tors. It was even worse when I came 
to the middle of the stage and went into 
my gestures. The other ringing had 
been loud but sporadic. This was per- 
sistent, varying only slightly in volume 
and pitch with the vehemence of my 
gestures. 

To a blind man, it must have sounded 
as though I had recklessly decided to 
accompany myself on a xylophone. A 
maturer actor would probably have 
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made up his mind that an emergency 
existed, and abandoned his gestures as 
impractical under the circumstances. I 
was thirteen, and incapable of innova- 
tions. I had been told by responsible 
authorities that gestures went with this 
part, and I continued to make them. 

I also continued to ring—a silvery 
music, festive and horrible. 

If the bells were hard on my nerves, 
they were even worse for the rest of 
the cast, who were totally unprepared 
for my new interpretation. Puck’s first 
remark is addressed to one of the fairies, 
and it is mercifully brief. 

I said, “How now, spirit! Whither 
wander you?” 

This unhappy child, already embar- 
rassed by a public appearance in 
cheesecloth and tinsel, was also bur- 
dened with an opening speech of sixteen 
lines in verse. He began bravely: 

“Over hill, over dale, 

Through brush, through brier, 

Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire . . .” 


Trouble Ahead ... 


At the word “fire,” my instructions 
were to bring my hands up from the 
ground in a long, wavery sweep, in- 
tended to represent fire. The bells 
pealed. To my startled ears, it sounded 
more as if they exploded. The fairy 
stopped in his lines and looked at me 
sharply. The jingling, however, had 
diminished; it was no more than as if 
a faint wind stirred my bells, and he 
went on: 

“I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter then the moon’s sphere...” 


Here again I had another cue, for a 
sort of swoop and dip indicating the 
swiftness of the moon’s sphere. Again 
the bells rang out, and again the per- 
formance stopped in its tracks. The 


About the Author 


Since playing Puck, Wolcott Gibbs 
has compensated for his midsummer 
night’s jingle by becoming one of the 
country’s leading drama _ critics — as 
well as an outstanding writer of books, 
plays, familiar essays, and articles. 
A native New Yorker, Mr. Gibbs now 
writes chiefly for the New Yorker maga- 
zine, where he has been a discerning 
and witty drama critic for 15 years. 





fairy was clearly troubled by those in- 
terruptions. He had, however, a child’s 
strange acceptance of the inscrutable, 
and was even able to regard my bells as 
a last-minute adult addition to the pro- 
gram, nerve-racking but not to be ques- 
tioned. I’m sure it was only this that 
got him through that first speech. 

My turn, when it came, was even 
worse. By this time the audience had 
succumbed to a helpless gaiety. Every 
time my bells rang, laughter swept the 
spectators, and this mounted and min- 
gled with the bells until everything else 
was practically inaudible. I began my 
speech, another long one, and full of 
incomprehensible references to Titania’s 
changeling. 

“Louder!” said somebody in the 
wings. “You'll have to talk louder.” 

It was the director, and he seemed 
to be in a dangerous state. 

“And for heaven's sake, 
jingling!” he said. 

I talked louder, and I tried to stop 
the jingling, but it was no use. By the 
time I got to the end of my speech, 
I was shouting and so was the audience. 

All this had a very bad effect on the 
fairy, who by this time had many symp- 
toms of a complete nervous collapse. 
However, he began his next speech: 


stop that 


“Either I mistake your shape and making 
quite, 
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Or else you are that shrewd and knavish 
sprite . 
Called Robin Goodfellow: are you not he 
7. Ae 
At this point I forgot that the rules 
had been changed and I was supposed 
to leave out the gestures. There was a 
furious jingling, and the fairy gulped: 
“Are you not he that, that...” 


He looked miserably at the wings, 
and the director supplied the next line, 
but the tumult was too much for him. 
The unhappy child simply shook his 
head. 


Crisis! 

“Say anything!” shouted the director 
desperately. “Anything at all!” 

The fairy only shut his eyes and shud- 
dered. 

“All right!” shouted the director. “All 
right, Puck. You begin next 
speech.” 


your 


By some miracle, I actually did re 
member my next lines, and had opened 
my mouth to begin on them when sud- 
denly the fairy spoke. His voice was a 
high, thin monotone, and there seemed 
to be madness in it, but it was perfectly 
clear. 

“Four score and seven years ago,” he 
began, “our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a nation, 
ceived .. .” 

He said it right through to the end, 
and it was certainly the most successful 
speech ever made on that stage. I don’t 
remember, if I knew, how the 
rest of us ever picked up the dull, nor- 
mal thread of the play after that ex- 
traordinary performance, but we must 
have, because I know it went on. I only 
remember that in the next intermission 
the director cut off my bells with his 
penknife, and after that things quieted 
down and got dull. 


new con- 


ever 





Attention Teen-aged Monsters! 


We think you'll enjoy this editorial 
from the bi-weekly newspaper of Capi- 
tol Hill High, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
What's your opinion on the subject? 
Send it to our Letterbox (see p. 18)! 


A teen-ager is not a disease! Yet 
newspapers and radio commentators 
seem to classify anyone in the age 
group of 13 to 19 years old as a rather 
odd character who has their deepest 
sympathy. Some go so far as to refer 
to a teen-ager as “it,” as though we 
were visitors from another planet. 

A teen-ager is not a monster! “Girls 
are made of sugar and spice and every- 
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thing nice.” Boys are made of “snakes 
and snails and puppy dog tails” or so 
the sayings go. But what are teen-agers 
made of? Tall, lanky boys with gobs 
and gobs of freckles and squeaky voices, 
shorter girls with an aversion to nylons, 
high heels, make-up, and men around 
18—that is what teen-agers are made of. 

A teen-ager is human! We, like any 
other age group, have trouble-makers 
who give us all a bad name. We also 
have our hopes and dreams for the 
future—a doctors degree, a fashion 
shop, or perhaps just a little house with 
rose bushes and a white picket fence. 

We have our likes (movies, sodas, 


sports, Tony Curtis and Marilyn Mon 
roe) and our dislikes (dishes, home 
work, and a pesky brother or sister). 
We're proud of our family, our school, 
our city, and our country. We worry 
about the weather, exams, politics, and 
who we will go with Saturday night 
We get discouraged at our low marks 
national events, and feel dejected when 
a favorite movie star sues for divorce 
We have our heroes, George Washing- 
ton, Abe Lincoln, John Wayne, and our 
own fathers. We cry we're sad 
and laugh when we're happy. 

We're teen-agers, youngsters blessed 
with a wonderful age 
minor crisis is a major one. We're teen- 
agers, a pillar of dreams for our par- 
ents and strength for the future. I am 
proud to say “I'm a teen-ager.” 


when 


Ww hen even a 
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pictures by george herriman 


@ A cockroach named Archy wrote the verses on these 
pages. He wrote them by hurling himself head downward 
onto the keys of a typewriter. He couldn’t manage the 
punctuation, so you will have to imagine that for yourself. 
His poetic efforts were published in the daily newspaper 
column of a poet-journalist, Don Marquis (MAR-kwis). 


the coming of archy 

The circumstances of Archy’s first appearance dre nar- 
rated by Don Marquis in the following extract from the 
“Sun Dial” column of the New York Sun. 

Dobbs Ferry possesses a rat which slips out of his lair 
at night and runs a typewriting machine in a garage. Un- 
fortunately, he has always been interrupted by the watch- 
man before he could produce a complete story. 

It was at first thought that the power which made the 
typewriter run was a ghost, instead of a rat. .. . Since this 
matter had been reported in the public prints and seriously 
received we are no longer afraid of being ridiculed, and we 
do not mind making a statement of something that hap- 
pened to our own typewriter only a couple of weeks ago. 

We came into our room earlier than usual in the morning, 
and discovered a gigantic cockroach jumping about upon 
the keys. 

He did not see us, and we watched him. He would climb 
painfully upon the framework of the machine and cast 
himself with all his force upon a key, head downward, and 
his weight and the impact of the blow were just sufficient 
to operate the machine, one slow letter after another. He 
could not work the capital letters, and“he had a great deal 
of difficulty operating the mechanism that shifts the paper 
so that a fresh line may be started. We never saw a cock- 
roach work so hard or perspire so freely in all our lives 
before. After about an hour of this frightfully difficult 
literary labor he fell to the floor exhausted, and we saw 
him creep feebly into a nest of the poems which are always 
there in profusion. 

Congratulating ourself that we had left a sheet of paper 
in the machine the night before so that all this work had 
not been in vain, we made an examination, and this is what 
we found: 


expression is the need of my soul 

i was once a vers libre bard 

but i died and my soul went into the body of a cockroach 
it has given me a new outlook upon life 

i see things from the under side now 


Reprinted by permission from Archy and Mehitabel, by Don 
Marquis, published by Doubleday & Company. Copyright, 1927, 
1956, by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


,.archy and 


thank you for the apple peelings in the wastepaper basket 
but your paste is getting so stale i cant eat it 
there is a cat here called mehitabel i wish you would have 


removed she nearly ate me the other night why dont she 
catch rats that is what she is supposed to be for 
there is a rat here she should get without delay 


most of these rats here are just rats 

but this rat is like me 

he used to be a poet himself 

night after night i have written poetry for you 
on your typewriter 

and this big brute of a rat who used to be a poet 
comes out of his hole when it is done 

and reads it and sniffs at it... 

and after he has read it he sneers 

and then he eats it 


i wish you would have mehitabel kill that rat 

or get a cat that is onto her job 

and i will write you a series of poems showing how things 
look 

to a cockroach... 


ay : 
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dont you ever eat any sandwiches in your office 

i havent had a crumb of bread for i dont know how long 
or a piece of ham or anything but apple parings 

and paste leave a piece of paper in your machine 

every night 

you can call me archy 





Mehitabel | 


boss the other day 

i heard an ant conversing 
with a flea 

small talk i said 
disgustedly 

and went away 

from there 


insects have 

their own point 
of view about 
civilization a man 
thinks he amounts 
to a great deal 
but to a 

flea or a 
mosquito a 
human being is 
merely something 
good to eat 


archy interviews a pharaoh 
boss i went 
and interviewed the mummy 
of the egyptian pharaoh 
in the metropolitan museum 
as you bade me to do 


what ho 
my regal leatherface 
says i 


greetings 

little scatter-footed 
scarab 

says he 


kingly has-been 

says i 

what was your ambition 
when you had any 


insignificant 

and journalistic insect 
says the royal crackling 
in my tender prime 

i was too dignified 


to have anything as vulgar 

as ambition 

we used to spend our time 
feeding the ibises 

and ordering 

pyramids sent home to try on... 


old tan and tarry 

Says i 

i detect in your speech 
the overtones 

of melancholy ... 


my little pest 

says he 

you must be respectful 
in the presence 

of a mighty desolation 
little archy 

forty centuries of thirst 
look down upon you... 


and with these hopeless words 
the unfortunate residuum 
gave a great cough of despair 
and turned to dust and debris 
right in my face 

it being the only time 

i ever actually saw anybody 
put the cough 

into the sarcophagus 
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by don marquis 


About the Author 
By E. B. WHITE 


“It would be one on me if I should 
be remembered longest for creating a 
cockroach character,” Don Marquis 
once remarked. And certainly it is true 
that he is as well known today for Archy 
as for his many fine stories, poems, and 
plays. Here is a tribute to Archy’s “boss” 
—written by the noted essayist and 
humorist E. B. White. 


foes books of humor by Amer 
ican authors, there are only a hand- 
ful that rest solidly on the shelf. This 
book about Archy and Mehitabel, ham- 
mered out at such awful cost by the 
bug hurling himself at the keys, is one 
of those books. 

It is funny, it is wise; it goes right 
an selling, year after year. The sales 
do not astound me; only the author 
astounds me, for I know (or think I 
do) at what. cost Don Marquis pro- 
duced these gaudy and irreverent tales. 

He was the sort of poet who does 
not create easily; he was left unsatisfied 
and gloomy by what he produced; day 
and night he felt the juices squeezed 
out of him by the merciless demands of 
daily newspaper work; he was never 
quite certified by intellectuals and se- 
rious critics of belles lettres. He ended 
in an exhausted condition—his money 
gone, his strength gone. 

Describing the coming of Archy in 
the Sun Dial column in the New York 
Sun one afternoon in 1916, he wrote: 
“After about an hour of this frightfully 
difficult literary labor he fell to the 
floor exhausted, and we saw him creep 
feebly into a nest of the poems which 
are always there in profusion.” In that 
sentence Don Marquis was writing his 
own obituary notice. After about a life- 
time of frightfully difficult literary labor 
keeping newspapers supplied with copy, 
he fell exhausted. 

I feel obliged, before going any fur- 
ther, to dispose of one troublesome mat- 
ter. The reader will have perhaps no- 
ticed that I am capitalizing the name 
Archy and the name Mehitabel. I men- 
tion this because the capitalization of 
Archy is considered the unforgivable 
sin by a whole raft of old Sun Dial fans 
who have somehow nursed the illogical 
idea that because Don Marquis’s cock- 


Reprinted by permission from The Lives 
and Times of Archy and Mehitabel, by Dos 
Marquis, Copyright, 1950, by Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. 
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roach was incapable of operating the 
shift key of a typewriter, nobody else 
could operate it. 

This is preposterous. Archy himself 
wished to be capitalized—he was no 
e. e. cummings. In fact he once flirted 
with the idea of writing the story of 
his life all in capital letters, if he could 
get somebody to lock the shift key for 
him. Furthermore, I capitalize Archy 
on the highest authority; wherever in 
his columns Don Marquis referred to 
his hero, Archy was capitalized by the 
boss himself. What higher authority can 
you ask? 

The device of having a cockroach 
leave messages in his typewriter in the 
Sun office was a lucky accident and a 
happy solution for an acute problem. 
Marquis did not have the patience to 
adjust himself easily and comfortably 
to the rigors of daily columning, and 
he did not go about it in a steady, con- 
scientious way... 

Consequently Marquis was always 
hard up for stuff to fill his space.... 
He was impatient of hard work and 
humdrum restrictions, yet expression 
was the need of his soul. (It is signifi- 
cant that the first words Archy left in 
his machine were “expression is the 
need of my soul.”) 

The creation of Archy, whose com- 
munications were in free verse, was part 
inspiration, part desperation. It enabled 
Marquis to use short (sometimes, very, 
very short) lines, which fill space rapid- 
ly and at the same time it allowed his 
spirit to soar while viewing things from 
the under side, insect fashion. Even 
Archy’s physical limitations (his inabil- 
ity to operate the shift key) relieved 
Marquis of the toilsome business of 
capital letters, apostrophes, and quota- 
tion marks, those small irritations that 
slow up all men who are hoping their 
spirit will soar in time to catch the 
edition. 

Archy has endeared himself in a spe- 
cial way to thousands of poets and cre- 
ators and newspaper slaves, and there 
are reasons for this beyond the sheer 
merit of his literary output. The details 
of his creative life make him blood 
brother to writing men. He cast him- 
self with all his force upon a key, head 
downward. So do we all. And when 
he was through his labors, he fell to the 
floor, spent. 

He was vain (so are we all), hungry, 
saw things from the under side, and was 
continually bringing up the matter of 
whether he should be paid for his work. 
He was bold, disrespectful, possessed 
of the revolutionary spirit . .. was never 
subservient to the boss yet always try- 
ing to wheedle food out of him, always 
getting right to the heart of the matter. 
And he was contemptuous of those per- 
sons who were absorbed in the mere 
technical details of his writing. “The 


question is whether the stuff is literature 
or not.” That question dogged his boss, 
it dogs us all. This book—and the fact 
that it sells steadily and keeps going 
into new editions—supplies the answer. 

In one sense Archy and his racy pal 
Mehitabel are timeless. In another 
sense, they belong rather intimately to 
an era—an era in American letters when 
this century was in its teens and its 
early twenties. . . . In 1916 to hold a 
job on a daily paper, a columnist was 
expected to be something of a scholar 
and a poet—or if not a poet at least 
to harbor the transmigrated soul of a 
dead poet. ... Today... there are not 
many columnists adding to belles let- 
tres, and certainly there is no Don 
Marquis at work on any big daily, or if 
there is I haven’t encountered his stuff. 

To interpret humor is as futile as 
explaining a spider’s web in terms of 
geometry. Marquis was, and is, to me 
a very funny man, his product rich and 
satisfying, full of sad beauty, bawdy 
adventure, political wisdom, and wild 
surmise; full of pain and jollity, full of 
exact and inspired writing. The little 
dedication to this book 

.-.to babs 
with babs knows what 
and babs knows why 


is a characteristic bit of Marquis mad- 
ness. It has the hasty despair, the quick 
anguish, of an author who has just 
tossed another book to a publisher. . . . 

In the very act of spoofing free verse, 
Marquis was enjoying some of its ob- 
vious advantages. And he could always 
let the chips fall where they might, 
since the burden of responsibility for 
his sentiments, prejudices, and opinions 
was neatly shifted to the roach and the 
cat... .Archy and Mehitabel, between 
the two of them, performed the inesti- 
mable service of enabling their boss to 
be profound without sounding self-im- 
portant, or even self-conscious. Between 
them, they were capable of taking any 
theme the boss threw them, and han- 
dling it.... 

Marquis moved easily from one lit- 
erary form to another. He was parodist, 
historian, poet, clown, fable writer, 
satirist, reporter, and teller of tales. He 
had everything it takes and more. In 
this book you will find prose in the 
guise of bad vers libre, you will find 
poetry that is truly free verse, and you 
will find rhymed verse. Whatever fiddle 
he plucked, he always produced a song. 


pete the parrot and shakespeare 

Archy meets a parrot who lived in 
London’s famous Mermaid Tavern and 
knew the two poet-playwrights Bill 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 


i got acquainted with 

a parrot named pete recently 

who is an interesting bird 

pete says he used 

to_belong to the fellow 

that ran the mermaid tavern 

in london _ then i said 

you must have known 

shakespeare know him said pete 
poor mutt i knew him well 

he called me pete and i called him 
bill but why do you say poor mutt 
well said pete bill was a 
disappointed man and was always 
boring his friends about what 

he might have been and done 

if he only had a fair break 


here i am ben says bill 

nothing but a lousy playwright 

and with anything like luck 

in the breaks i might have been 

a fairly decent sonnet writer 

i might have been a poet 

if i had kept away from the theatre . . 


the manager hands me some mouldy old 

manuscript and says 

bill here s a plot for you 

this is the third of the month 

by the tenth i want a good 

script out of this that we 

can start rehearsals on 

not too big a cast 

and not too much of your 

. . » poetry either 

you know your old 

familiar line of hokum... 

and give them a good ghost 

or two and .. . be sure 

and stick in a speech 

somewhere the queen will take 

for a personal compliment and if 

you get in a line or two somewhere 

about the honest english yeoman 

it s always good stuff 
o es * 

to think i am 

debasing my talents with junk 

like that oh god what i wanted 

was to be a poet 

well says i pete 

bill s plays are highly 

esteemed to this day 

is that so says pete 

poor mutt little he would 

care what poor bill wanted 

was to be a poet 





Fresh off the boat from Ireland, 
young Marty Maher (Tyrone 
Power, right) comes to West 
Point to take a job as a waiter. 


Marty’s hot temper and ready fist get him into scraps 
—but they also bring him the job of assistant to the 
Master of the Sword, West Point's coach. Marty is 
soon courting his boss’s cook (Maureen O'Hara). 


“Bringing up the brass” at West Point! 


The Long Gray Line 


IF The Long Gray Line hasn't come to your town yet—it’s 
on its way. Our advice: Don't miss it! Columbia's new Tech 
nicolor film tells the true story of a technical sergeant’s 
fifty years at the U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
“bringing up the brass.” The film gives a fascinating behind- 
the-scenes picture of cadet life—and may send you away 
chewing over such large-size topics as honor, sports vs 
studies, loyalty, traditions, education, ete. (Send your com- 
ments to Letterbox! ) 


But Marty is all thumbs—and his bill for dish breakage grows bigger 
than his pay! When he learns that soldiers are only punished, 
not charged, for broken dishes, Marty joins the Army. He is as- 
signed to the detachment of enlisted men that serves at West Point. 


In the years that follow, Marty is friend and counselor as well 
as athletic trainer to his cadets. Above, he nudges a star 
football player (William Leslie) into quitting the team wher 
low grades threaten to end the player’s career at West Point 





Short Story by DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


HEN Elmer Merrick was twelve 
years old, he marched an outlaw 
off the Ainsworth place at gun point. 
They still talk about it in Montana, 
telling the story with a proud chuckle, 
implying that in the old days all the 
boys were men, and all the men were 
tough as saddle leather. After Elmer 
grew up, he was as tough as he needed 
to be, but when he held a gun on Buck 
Saddler on that summer night in 1888, 
he was a frightened, desperate boy. 

Except for size, he didn’t look like 
a boy. He walked like a tired old man, 
with his shoulders drooping; when he 
rested, he sagged with patient weari- 
ness, not fidgeting. He looked sullen 
and puzzled and hostile, and he felt 
hostile toward just about everybody 
except Lute Kimball. Lute was his idol, 
for two good reasons: Lute treated 
him like an equal, and Lute could do 
well everything that Elmer was still 
learning. But Lute lived up in Miles 
City in those days, close to two days’ 
ride on a good horse, so they did not 
meet often, 

In one respect only, Elmer doubted 
Lute’s judgment. Lute was courting 
Charlotte Ainsworth, and Elmer con- 
sidered her a fool and a tenderfoot. A 
tenderfoot she certainly was, for she 
had come out from the East only that 
summer to keep house for her brother, 
Steve. She had to be told the most 
elementary things, such as the rule that 
all comers had to be offered food, un- 
less they were Indians. 


Illustrated by Charles Beck 


More visitors came to Steve's place 
during her first month there than ordi- 
narily passed in a year, so pretty Char- 
lotte Ainsworth spent a great deal of 
her time cooking quick meals for star- 
ing, bashful cowboys who dropped in 
and pretended they hadn’t known she 
was there. 

That summer, while Charlotte Ains- 
worth was enjoying the privileges of 
being the only single white girl in 
almost a hundred miles, Elmer Merrick, 
on his father’s ranch three hours’ ride 
to the westward, was learning to live 
with fear. Waking or sleeping, it stalked 
him, and sometimes it leaped and took 
his breath away, and a jeering voice 
in his own mind demanded, if your 
pa dies, what are you going to do about 
Varina? 

His sister Varina was six years old, 
sunny and carefree, unreliable and per- 
verse. She did not know she was lonely, 
because she had always lived on the 
prairie. She played with a stick doll 
and sang to herself and carried on 
long, murmured conversations with a 
couple of entirely imaginary little girls 
named Beauty and Rose. Varina was 
of no use to anyone, and she worried 
about nothing except her chances of 
getting over to Steve’s place fairly 
often to visit Miss Charlotte, 

Miss Charlotte, she said, had a little 
rosewood melodeon that she had 
brought out in a trunk; Miss Charlotte 
was teaching her to play it; Miss Char- 
lotte washed Varina’s fair hair and 


The Prairie Kid 


They still tell about it in Montana . . . how a runt of 


a boy marched an outlaw off at the point of a gun 


made it hang in curls. Elmer, sick 
with his own worries, sometimes 
shouted, “Aw, shut up about Miss 
Charlotte!” but Varina would answer 
smugly, “Miss Charlotte likes me.” 

Once Elmer snapped, “Aw, she pre- 
tends she likes everybody,” and then 
was ashamed of himself because Va- 
rina cried so hard. 

He had enough to worry him. More 
than half his father’s cattle starved in 
the snow in the terrible winter of 1887, 
his mother died the following fall, and 
his father, old Slope Merrick, was 
crippled with a gnawing pain in his 


Reprinted by permission from the Jan- 
uary, 1950, issue of Cosmopolitan. Copy- 
tight 1950 by the Hearst Corporation. 
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belly. Slope had arranged with three 


cowboys, who were following the 
roundups for other outfits, to brand 
and tally his remaining scattered cattle, 
and sell them if anyone wanted to buy, 
but that meant putting a lot of trust in 
frail human nature. He and Elmer, be- 
tween them, had found and branded 
only twenty head of calves. 

If Slope had any plans for the fu- 
ture, he did not confide in his son, and 
Elmer confided in nobody. He wanted 
to talk to Lute Kimball, but Lute spent 
his time shining up to Miss Charlotte. 

The fear pounced at Elmer more 
than once that summer; he sent it slink- 
ing back by ignoring it. He could 
forget about it if he worked hard 
enough, and there was work enough 


MARCH, 1954 


to do, with Slope lying in his bunk 
a good share of the time. Even when 
Slope decided, one morning before 
dawn, that he had to get a doctor, 
the boy still did not quite face his 
problem. He was too busy to think 
about it for a while, after his father 
groaned, “Elmer! Elmer, git up! We're 
going to Steve's.” 

The boy sat up in his bunk, de- 
manding with numb lips, “You want 
the wagon?” 

Slope turned his head back and 
forth and groaned, “Of course! Of 
course!” as if they had discussed the 
whole matter in detail, and his son 
had forgotten. 

Elmer woke his sister by giving her 
tangled blonde hair a jerk. Varina 
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whimpered and slapped at him blindly. 

“We're going to Steve's place for 
a while,” he snapped. “You want to go 
along, you pile out and git ready!” 
He was wide awake now, and planning. 
“You're going over ahead of us, by 
yourself.” 

Slope groaned, “No! Not alone.” 

But Elmer had his first taste of mas 
tery. “She kin do it,” he answered, and 
his father did not argue. 

Elmer pulled on his pants and the 
boots he had outgrown, wrapped his 
moccasins in his other shirt, and 
grabbed his throw-rope off its peg by 
the door. By the time Varina was 
dressed and had her extra dress rolled 
up, Elmer had roped and saddled three 
horses and tied a rope halter on the 
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cow. It did not occur to him to help 
his sister mount her horse; she scram- 
bled on with what Lute Kimball, smil- 
ing, had called a flying clamber. It 
was the same system Elmer used him- 
self. 

“Hurry up!” Elmer barked. “Tell ‘em 
to git the team and wagon ready to 
take Pa up to town. We'll be coming 
along directly.” 

It was midmorning when Steve Ains- 
worth helped Slope down from the 
saddle and into the hay-filled wagon 
bed, 

“Tll take good care of the children, 
Mr. Merrick,” Miss Charlotte promised. 
“Don't you worry about them for a 
minute.” She held Varina by the hand. 

Slope lay back on the blankets and 
the hay. “Elmer!” he said. “Look after 
the women.” 

Elmer answered, “Yuh, sure.” He 
stood with his hands in his pockets, 
his shoulders hunched. 

“My old Colt,” Slope said between 
his teeth, “You can carry it.” 

Elmer said, “All right,” as calmly 
as if a dream had not suddenly come 
true. The old cap-and-ball .44 was in 
Pa’s saddle bag with its belt and pow- 
der flask and the leather sacks of lead 
bullets and caps. 

Steve Ainsworth let go the brake 
on the wagon. “You'll be all right,” he 
told his sister with what he hoped 
sounded like conviction. “We'll be back 
as soon as we can make it. Maybe I 
can send Lute Kimball down ahead.” 

“Take good care of Mr. Merrick,” 
she cautioned. “Children, don’t you 
want to wave good-bye?” 

Varina obediently waved, but Elmer 
stood with his hands in his pockets, 
thinking, Children, huh! 

The cow lowed, recalling him to 
duty, 

“I gotta milk,” he announced, turn- 
ing his back as the wagon dropped 
out of sight beyond the first low ridge. 
“You could cook us some _ breakfast. 
We ain't et yet.” 

Miss Charlotte was off in a flurry 
of skirts, exclaiming, “Oh, dear, when 
will I remember that visitors have to 
be fed! Come, Varina—you may play 
the melodeon.” 

Elmer scowled. “Don’t you let her 
fool around with that!” he ordered. 
“Make her do something useful. She’s 
got a lot of things to learn.” 

Miss Charlotte turned, looking 
puzzled and amused. “She’s just a 
little girl, Elmer, What should she be 
learning at her age?” 

“If I knowed,” he burst out in ex- 
asperation, “I'd learn her myself. Start 
her off with cooking. She won't pay 
no attention to me.” 

As he plodded with the bucket 
toward the cow, the fear came right 


up to meet him, and for the first time 
he faced it. H said, What you going 
to do about Varina if your pa dies? 
and he answered, I’m gonna leave Miss 
Charlotte look after her. 

And what for would Miss Charlotte 
or anybody want to have her around? 
How you going to fix that, eh? 

He answered honestly, I ain’t got 
that quite figured out yet. 








Then he milked the cow and started 
looking after the women, as he had 
been told to do. 


Toone days up by wagon, a day to 
see the doctor, and three days back, 
if all went well. A week before Steve 
could get back to the cabin. But Lute 
could make the return trip in less time. 
If Steve located him, he might get 
back late on the fifth day, If Steve 
met a rider, someone he could trust, 
there would be a man on the place 
sooner than that. But the wagon was 
not likely to meet anyone, because 
riders came by the horse trail. 

The first day Elmer kept busy cut- 
ting firewood down by the river, an- 
noyed because Miss Charlotte was 
pampering Varina, letting her waste 
time playing the melodeon, although 
when he came in for meals, Varina 
industriously peeled potatoes and wiped 
dishes. Varina helped Miss Charlotte 
spread the blankets smooth in the 
bunks. The two of them slept in the 
lean-to, and Elmer had Steve’s bunk 
in the main room, the kitchen. 

The second day, seven Indians came 
by. Elmer sent them on their way— 
an old buck, four squaws, a young 
girl, and a boy about his own age— 
but he was embarrassed at having let 
them get clear to the cabin. He did 
not go back to cutting wood by the 
river. 


After that, when the water buckets 
needed filling, he made the women go 
with him down to the river. Miss Char- 
lotte obviously thought he wanted her 
for protection and made quite a show 
of being gay to let him know she 
wasn't scared, Elmer didn’t tell her 
any different. He was learning the 
patience a man needs with women. 

When she wanted to help carry 
water, he growled, “I'd ruther carry 
the both buckets. It’s easier.” Even 
Varina knew that. One bucket pulled 
you down sideways. The old Cavalry 
Colt, sagging along his right leg, al- 
ready did that. 

Miss Charlotte was slightly amused 
about his wearing the Colt. With what 
Miss Charlotte didn’t know about guns, 
you could win battles, She didn’t even 
suspect the Colt was loaded; the 
bright copper caps were plain to see, 
but she didn’t notice. Elmer felt a 
little guilty about having all six cham- 
bers charged; Lute played safer than 
that, and he had a Frontier model— 
a Peacemaker—that took regular cart- 
ridges. Lute kept the hammer on an 
empty chamber. But Elmer Merrick 
preferred to take chances on shooting 
himself in the foot accidentally, as 
long as he could convince himself that 
he was ready for six kinds of trouble. 
Reloading took a lot of time; many 
a man had been killed and scalped, 
in the old days, while he fumbled 
with powder and ball. 

The third day, Elmer chopped the 
wood into stove lengths, and on the 
day after that he started to dig post 
holes for Steve’s horse corral. Steve 
planned to drive a bunch of horses 
in from Oregon the following spring. 

When Miss Charlotte saw what he 
was doing, she came flying out, ex- 
claiming, “Elmer, now you stop that!” 

Everything she said or did annoyed 
him, so he answered. “Digging’s got 
to be done, don’t it? Steve wants a 
corral, don’t he?” 

“Let him go on building it him- 
self, then, I don’t want you working 
so hard as you've been doing, Elmer 
Merrick. I want you to settle down. 
My goodness, don’t you ever play?” 

He had not played for a long time; 
his spare time he had usually spent 
in practicing things he needed to 
learn, like roping, or pulling his gun 
fast. But while he was affronted by her 
insistence that he was a child, he was 
pleased that she had noticed how hard 
he worked. 

“When there’s things to be done, 
someone's got to do em,” he told her. 

“But not heavy work like that!” she 
insisted. “You’re liable to stunt your 
growth.” 

That was enough to stop him, May- 
be, he thought, she was right, But 





he could not admit that he was going 
to take her seriously. He said doubt- 
fully, “Well, I'll find something else.” 

He set out to chink the cracks of 
the lean-to, built that spring for Miss 
Charlotte’s bedroom. While he worked 
at it, he solved part of his problem: 
What he was going to do if his father 
did not come back. Somewhere there 
must be an outfit that needed a wrang- 
ler on the home place, a helper to 
bring in the cavy for the cowboys 
and chore around for the cook. He 
dreamed about an imaginary boss say- 
ing, “That boy ain’t very big for what 
I had in mind,” and Miss Charlotte 
assuring him, “Oh, but he’s a very hard 
worker. Elmer just works all the time.” 

And what are you going to do about 
Varina? his conscience nagged. 

I'm figuring about that, he answered 
patiently, I’m figuring how to get Miss 
Charlotte to keep her. 

That was on the fourth day. On the 
fifth, Lute Kimball might have come, 
but a fair-haired stranger got there 
first, a wary man with quick-darting 
gray eyes. It was Miss Charlotte’s fault 
that he stayed instead of riding on. 
She convinced Elmer all over again 
that she was a tenderfoot and a fool. 
But it was Elmer's fault that the 
stranger ever had a chance to feel so 
much at home. 


Wiha the man came, Elmer was 


in sight, but he was down at the edge 
of the river grove, with Steve’s deer 
rifle, scouting around where he had 
seen deer signs. In the back of his mind 
was the thought, If she was to tell it 
around, “That Elmer is a good hunter; 
he got us venison,” that would sound 
good to the boss, I guess. 

He did not hear the stranger’s horse, 
but a tingling on the back of his neck 
made him aware that something was 
going on, When he saw the buckskin 
horse and the buckskin-shirted rider, 
he set out for the cabin at a run. 

But Miss Charlotte was already mak- 
ing the stranger welcome. And the man 
was saying, “Well, now, if you're sure 
it ain’t too much trouble, I could eat 
all right, and that’s a fact.” 

He whirled when he heard Elmer's 
pounding feet on the hard earth but 
the steel-spring tension went out of 
him when he saw only a boy and not 
a man. He turned back to Miss Char- 
lotte and took off his dusty hat with 
a flourish. 

“Buck Saddler, ma’am, and pleased 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“I am Miss Charlotte Ainsworth,” 
she answered, smiling, “and these are 
the Merrick children, Elmer and Va- 
rina. If you'd like to wash up, Mr. 
Saddler, there’s the basin.” 


The man hesitated for just a moment. 
“Thank you kindly. I'll just look after 
my horse first.” He loosened the saddle 
cinch and walked around the horse, 
frowning and shaking his head. “Poor 
boy!” he murmured, slapping the ani- 
mal’s shoulder. “Plumb beat, ain't 
you?” Then he turned to Elmer and 
commented, grinning, “You sure carry 
a lot of artillery.” 

Elmer glanced at the man’s sagging 
gunbelt and loaded saddle and an- 
swered, “So do you.” Buck Saddler 
carried a rifle and a shotgun on the 
saddle, and two belts of cartridges 
slung over the horn—not unreasonable 
armament for a long journey, but im- 
pressive. 

The stranger glanced at the hog leg 
that pulled Elmer's belt down and 
smiled with unwise condescension, “By 
golly, one of them old cap-and-ball 
Colts! Let’s look at it, kid.” 

Elmer backed off, scowling. “Nobody 
touches my gun but me.” 

“If you was to show it to me,” the 
stranger offered, teasing, “I might let 
you see mine.” 

“I kin see it,” Elmer informed him. 
“It’s a Peacemaker.” In the old days 
before he had so many other things 
to worry about, he had dreamed of 
owning a Peacemaker himself, and 
money enough to buy all the am- 
munition he wanted, and hands big 
enough to handle a man-sized gun 
easily. 

Miss Charlotte called, “I've got the 
griddle heating for pancakes. It’s close 


to suppertime, so we'll all eat.” 

“You'll be wanting to go on before 
dark,” Elmer told the stranger, hint- 
ing strongly. “We better git in there 
and eat, so’s you won't be delayed.” 
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author of pioneer 
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Buck Saddler looked down at him 
through half-shut eyes. “I might have 
to delay anyway,” he said deliberately. 
He walked toward the cabin and left 
Elmer worrying. 

Miss Charlotte worried him more. 
She fussed as if Buck Saddler were 
a welcome guest. “Now, if you'll sit 
here, Mr. Saddler! You prefer the other 
side of the table? Of course, of course. 
Varina, Elmer, did you wash?” 

Buck Saddler, Elmer noted, pre- 
ferred to sit facing the window. You 
got some good reason for that, Elmer 
decided. And there’s nothing wrong 
with that horse you’re so cut up about. 

Miss Charlotte raised her eyebrows 
at Elmer. “Young man, you can’t come 
to the table with that gun on.” Elmer 
kept his mouth shut, but it required 
effort. Never before in his life had 
he wanted so much to have a gun 
handy. But Buck Saddler stood up, 
grinning, unbuckled his own belt and 
hung it ostentatiously on a peg on the 
wall. Elmer did the same 
down at the table without appetite. 

Where’s Lute? he fretted. It's time 
you come, Lute Kimball! 


and sat 


Bait KIMBALL was riding as hard 
as he dared on a spent horse, but he 
was also dreaming, as he often did, 
of being a hero for Miss Charlotte. 
No one would have suspected so stern 
faced a man of dreaming about any 
thing. He was a dark and silent man, 
thoughtful and practical. He had never 
stayed very long in any territory or 
on any job, but he had never quit any 
job so long as the boss needed him. 
He had made two trail drives up from 
Texas, and for most of his life had 
been looking for greener pastures 
When Steve Ainsworth’s sister 
West, he saw them for the first time- 
green pastures, full of flowers, wherever 
Miss Charlotte was. Lute Kimball was 
twenty-seven years old that summer, 
and ready to settle down. 

He missed his chance to be a hero 
for Steve’s pretty sister, after all. He 
reached the cabin a few minutes too 
late. 

Elmer had to admit that Miss Char- 
lotte didn’t make any more fuss over 
Buck Saddler than she did over any- 
body else; she always seemed delighted 
to see anyone who happened to come. 
But the stranger, following her quick 
movements with his darting eyes, as- 
sumed that he was a favored guest. 
He turned courtly and affable. 

“That there pretty little organ,” he 
commented; “that’s a mighty nice thing 
to have. I bet you play it mighty 
pretty, Miss Charlotte.” 

“Only a few tunes,” Miss Charlotte 
filbbed modestly. “But Varina, my 


came 
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goodness, Varina is learning to play 
it very nicely.” To Elmer's disgust 
his little sister piped up, “I sure do 
play it good.” 

Charlotte beamed and did not repri- 
mand her for boasting. 

If Miss Charlotte wanted to bring 
the little girl into the conversation, 
the stranger was willing to play along. 
He said fatuously to Varina, “You're 
a real smart little girl, ain't you? And 
all fixed up with your hair in curls, 
anybody’d think it was your birthday, 
maybe.” 

“When is your 
Charlotte inquired, 

Varina looked puzzled. Elmer an- 
swered, “Fifteenth of August. She 
don’t know nothing.” 

Miss Charlotte glanced up at the 
calendar. “I declare,” she cried, “that’s 
today! If I'd known, I'd have baked 
a cake!” 

Birthdays had never been of much 
account in the Merrick cabin; Varina 
would never have thought of making 
a fuss if she hadn’t been encouraged. 
But Buck Saddler encouraged her. 

“By George, a nice bright little girl 
like that, and she ain't got no cake 
or no presents! Now that sure is a 
shame!” 


birthday, dear?” 


Varina’s eyes flooded with tears. 
She began to cry, with her face in 
Miss Charlotte’s lap. 

Elmer growled, “Shut up, Foolish!” 
Embarrassed, he explained, “She don’t 
howl like that when she falls off a 
horse.” 

Miss Charlotte patted the child’s 
shoulder. “We'll have a present for 
Varina. I know just the thing—a 
pretty ribbon I brought in my trunk. 
Would you like a ribbon for your hair, 
Varina?” 

Varina heard that, in spite of her 
squalling, and nodded emphatically. 

The stranger said, “I can’t have a 
lady beating my time with this here 
little girl. I’m gonna give her a present, 
too.” He dug in his pocket, fished 
around a little, and brought out a 
coin. He opened Varina’s hand and 
closed her fingers over the gift. Tear- 
stained, she stared at it. 

Miss Charlotte cried, “Mr. Saddler, 
you can’t do that! Why, it’s a double 
eagle!” 

He said with reproach, “Wouldn't 
want me to take back what I give 
her, would you, Miss Charlotte? No 
sir, that’s for the little lady.” He looked 
so smug that Elmer wanted to hit him. 

And then he said the thing that 
seared Elmer: “Plenty more where 
that came from,” said Buck Saddler. 

For a few seconds Elmer forgot to 
breathe. A man might possibly have 
one gold piece or a couple. But if 
there’s plenty more where that came 


from, Elmer realized, he never earned 
it. Was it a bank or a stage? 

Miss Charlotte’s face had colored, 
and she looked even a little scared, 
Elmer thought. Glowering at her, he 
could suddenly tell what she was 
thinking: Go away, you man! We don’t 
want you here! 

Never before had he been able to 
see so clearly what was in an adult’s 
mind, The revelation startled him so 
much that, for a moment, he was dazed 
by his own cleverness. And then, with 
desperate cunning, he arrived at the 
answer to that dismal question: What 
are you going to do about Varina? 

If it was so Miss Charlotte owed 
me a debt, he thought, might be she’d 
take Foolish and raise her. Might be 
she’d be that grateful. Well, how can 
I get rid of this man? 

That was how Elmer got on the 
track of saving Miss Charlotte—for cold, 
calculating reasons of his own. Lute 
Kimball, who had another reason for 
wanting to do the same thing if he 
ever had a chance—no less selfish a 
reason, but very different—still had 
nine miles to ride. 

Miss Charlotte was not one to de- 
pend on someone else if she could do 
a thing herself. She started in a busi- 
ness-like way to pick up the dirty 
dishes. Pointedly she remarked, “It'll 
be dark in no time. You'll be wanting 
to go on, Mr. Saddler.” 

The stranger frowned. “I don't 
rightly like to leave you all here with- 
out no menfolks,” he objected. “No 
telling what might come along.” 

“How true,” Miss Charlotte mur- 
mured. “Don’t give it a thought, Mr. 
Saddler. Elmer is our menfolks, and 
we are entirely confident that he will 
look after everything.” 

Elmer stared, for the first time 
thinking that Charlotte Ainsworth was, 
though still a tenderfoot, not actually 
a fool. 

He began to figure: If I do this, 
he'll do that, but maybe he won't. 
Well, if I do that, what'll he do? 
Elmer was twelve years old and scared 
silly. But he was a prairie boy, and 
if he had not been self-reliant, he 
would not have lived to be twelve 
years old. He would have drowned at 
ten, when his horse threw him while 
fording a river, or he would have 
frozen in the blizzard that got him lost 
the year before that. 

Buck Saddler gave him time to 
think. Buck wiped his mustache on his 
sleeve and strolled over to look at the 
melodeon. To the entranced Varina he 
suggested, “How'd you like to play 
me a little tune, girlie?” 

Miss Charlotte said, “Varina is go- 
ing to help me with the dishes,” but 
Varina did no such thing. She started 


to pump the melodeon; she had to 
stand up to reach the keyboard, and 
pump the little metal pedal with one 
foot. Looking very well pleased with 
herself, she began picking out notes, 
making soft, pale-colored tones that 
you could almost see—silken ribbons of 
sound. 

In the midst of figuring about Buck, 
Elmer thought, Oh, Lord, how would 
Miss Charlotte or anybody want to 
raise her, when she don’t mind no 
better than that? 

But he got his problem solved. If I 
do that, he will do this, There were 
only a few maybe’s this time. Almost 
everything depended on: If I do that. 


= he reached up to get his gun 
belt, Buck Saddler was instantly alert, 
but he only watched. He was within 
reaching distance of his Peacemaker. 
Elmer removed the old .44 from its 
holster, but left the belt and holster 
hanging on the peg. He walked over 
to Steve’s small box of tools on the 
window sill and began to rummage. 

Charlotte, scraping plates, asked 
tensely, “What are you looking for?” 

“Worm,” he muttered. “Think Steve’s 
got a worm here. I want to unload 
my gun.” 

She looked so sick and helpless 
Elmer was afraid she would cry out 
and give everything away. 

“This'll do it,” Elmer remarked. 

Buck watched him, slit-eyed, not 
moving. Elmer took his own sweet 
time. Never once did he move quickly; 
he kept the old Cavalry Colt care- 
fully pointed at the wall while he 
worked, with the casual carefulness of 
one who had always handled firearms 
and had not pointed a gun at anyone 
since he got his ears boxed for it at 
the age of four. Delicately, he pried 
five caps off their nipples and let them 
lie on the table in plain sight. Pains- 
takingly he reamed the powder and 
ball from five chambers, and Buck 
could count if he chose. 

Buck relaxed enough to comment, 
“Mighty pretty tune you're playing, 
girlie.” Miss Charlotte did not relax at 
all. 

Elmer, on the far side of the table, 
put the gun down on the bench where 
he sat, with enough force to make it 
sound believable—and almost enough 
force to make his heart stop, because 
one chamber was still charged, and the 
cap was on the nipple. He sat for a 
little while, yawning, while he slid the 
long weapon down through his torn 
pocket and along his leg. The hole in 
his pocket was just right to catch and 
hold the hammer. When he stood up, 
yawning, Buck Saddler demanded, 
“Where you think you're going?” 





“A person can go outside, can’t 
they?” Elmer answered with elaborate 
dignity. “Maybe I'm gonna hunt rab- 
bits.” 

When Elmer Merrick went outside 
to start to rescue Miss Charlotte, Lute 
Kimball was still two miles away. 

“You was gone quite a while,” Buck 
commented a little later. 

“I come back,” Elmer pointed out. 
“Your horse is down,” he announced, 
as if he didn’t care one way or the 
other. “I'll get the lantern if you'd 
like to take a look.” 

Buck scowled. “There wasn’t noth- 
ing wrong with that horse!” 

He was cornered and puzzled, But 
how could he be cornered by a boy 
who had just unloaded his gun in plain 
sight? Buck Saddler relaxed and 
grinned. 

“We'll be right back,” he promised 
Miss Charlotte. “And the little girl 
can play me another tune.” So com- 
plete was his disdain that he did not 
even reach up to the peg for his gun 
belt. Elmer came close to choking, be- 
cause he wanted to draw a deep breath 
of relief and could not. That had been 
one of the maybe’s. 

He lighted the lantern and held it 
in front of him so that his shadow 
was in Buck Saddler’s path. Buck 
grunted and snatched the lantern. Be- 
yond the saddle shed he held the 
lantern high. 

“There’s nothing wrong with that 
horse!” he growled, 

“Not a thing,” agreed Elmer. “He’s 
all cinched up and ready to travel.” 

Saddler laughed. “I ain't traveling 
nowhere, Not till. I get ready.” 

“You're ready now,” Elmer told him 
softly. “And this gun says so.” 

Saddler sneered. “I seen you unload 

it.” 
“You seen me unload five chambers. 
I got one charge left—and that’s all it 
takes. You want to find out for sure, 
mister?” he demanded with tense 
urgency. “You ever get hit with a ball 
from a .44 not ten feet away from 
you?” Buck glanced toward his saddle. 
“Your other artillery is on my saddle,” 
Elmer told him. “You'll get it back, 
but not just yet. Hold the lantern 
nice and steady, Buck.” 

Getting on his horse was another 
of the maybe’s, but Saddler was wise 
enough to make no false moves. Elmer 
went up to his saddle like a flying bird, 
and when he got there, he cocked the 
hammer. 

He heard Buck’s grunt at the triple 
click, as the stranger realized that the 
gun had not been ready for action until 
that moment, Buck had been a man 
for too many years; he had forgotten 
that a boy’s hand might not be big 
enough to cock and fire a_single- 


action revolver with one quick motion. 

“Git on your horse, mister,” Elmer 
told him. 

They rode away from the cabin. 
And Lute Kimball, coming over a hill, 
saw the lantern on the ground. 

Half an hour later, several hills 
away, Elmer said, “You kin stop now. 
I'm gonna drop your guns and cartridge 
belts. You can pick ‘em up, and I'll 
be watching, still with my gun in my 
hand, Buck. Still with my gun in my 
hand. Your rifle and shotgun are plumb 
empty.” 


pe cabin was dark when Elmer got 
back to it. He could feel the waiting 
silence. Lute Kimball called, “Elmer, 
anybody with you?” 

Elmer went limp in the saddle as the 


strength went out of him along with 
the tension. “Nope,” he croaked. 

Miss Charlotte called, “Are you all 
right?” 

“Aw, sure,” he answered. But when 
he slid from the saddle, his knees went 
limber. He landed in a heap. 

Lute said, “Come in the cabin. We're 
not going to have a light any more.” 
He was standing in the doorway with 
his rifle, watching into the darkness. 

Miss Charlotte said, “Varina is 
asleep in the lean-to, She doesn’t know 
anything special happened.” 

Foolish is the lucky one, Elmer 
thought. All the devil could bust loose, 
and she'd never know it. 

He remarked, “I don't 
come back.” 

Lute laughed, one short laugh. “I 
don’t think he will. Getting run off 
by a runt of a boy with an empty gun.” 

“It wasn’t empty,” Elmer explained. 
“I had one chamber loaded.” 

“Did you now?” Lute sounded half 
smothered. “One charge, so you was all 
ready for bear!” He moved aside as 
Elmer entered the cabin, but he stayed 
near the doorway watching into the 
night with the rifle over his arm. 

Elmer took three deep breaths and 
asked, “How’s Pa?” 

Lute cleared his throat, 


think hell 


and Miss 
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Charlotte said softly in the darkness, 
“Elmer, come over here to me. Please?” 
She put her arm around his shoulders, 
and he tried to stop shivering. “Lute?” 
she prompted. 

Lute told him then. “Your Pa died 
just before Steve got him to town. 
Steve stayed to see he got a good 
funeral. Your Pa wanted him to.” 

Elmer stepped away from the gentle 
pressure of Miss Charlotte’s arm, and 
his voice was gruff in his own ears. 
“I been figuring,” he said, “I can make 
out all right, but Varina—she needs 
looking after. Maybe we could make 
a deal.” 

“What kind of a deal, Elmer?” Miss 
Charlotte’s voice was like 
creek water. 

“If you was to take her back East 
with you,” he stumbled along, “I'd turn 
over our stock to your brother, and 
maybe it would bring enough to pay 
for raising her.” He could not remind 
her that she owed him anything; he 
was suddenly a man, burdened with 
a man’s gallantry. He was asking he 
for a favor. “If it ain't enough,” he 
offered, “I kin earn the rest later.” 

She said, “Oh, Elmer!” as if she 
might cry any minute. “I—I might not 
go back East,” she said. Lute, stand- 
ing there black against the 
jerked his head, 

“I don’t want her raised out here!” 
Elmer cried out frantically. “Ma always 
said this ain't no country for women!” 

“It will be,” Miss Charlotte prom- 
ised. “It’s going to be, before long. 
Men like you and Mr. Kimball will 
make it so. This is going to be a 
good place to live.” 

He was not a man more. He 
was twelve years old and had nothing 
more to do with problems that were 
too big for him. He put his hands up to 
his face and began to sob. He cried for 
a long time, and neither Lute nor Miss 
Charlotte said a word or made a move. 


rippling 


night, 


any 


When he was through Lute spoke 
as if nothing had happened. “Tomor- 


row, he said, “you can be a kid if 
you want to. If you haven't forgotten 
how. You got that coming to you. But 
tonight I need a partner.” 

Until dawn, Elmer 
doorway with his new gun in his hand 
—the Peacemaker that had been Buck 
Saddler’s. Lute prowled around farther 
away with a rifle, listening and watch- 
ing. Nobody came. 


stood in the 


Twelve years later, Varina Merrick 
spent her double eagle to buy her 
wedding clothes. Elmer, stiff and 
solemn in a new suit, tall and sturdy, 
a good hand at anything he undertook, 
gave the bride away. He had almost 
forgotten how hard he tried to give 
Varina away once before. 





Letter 
Box 


What is your 
opinion? You write 
it; we'll print it. Ad- 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, 33 
W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Horse of a Different Breed 
Dear Editor: 


I believe I have found an error in 
the story “Champion Stock,” in your 
December issue. A paragraph in the 
story reads: 

“He’s a Morgan,” I told Ma, that 
first day ... “Thoroughbred, I b lieve, ex- 
cept he’s pretty big-boned for a thor- 
oughbred.” 

Now a Morgan and a Thoroughbred 
are two different breeds. The word the 
boy should have used is purebred, 
meaning “true type, not mixed.” 

George Russell 

Red Top Horse Farm (Purebred 
Morgan) 

Arlington, Wash. 


We're glad you brought up the point, 
George. It’s an intelligent question, and 
uncovers some interesting information. 
You're obviously well-informed on the 
subject. So is author Bud Murphy— 
and he’s saved by his punctuation! 

A Thoroughbred (capitalized) is, as 
you say, one of a particular breed of 
horses. The breed, says Webster, “orig- 
inated in England, probably from 
crosses between the native mares and 
Arab, Barb, and Turk sstallions.” A 
Morgan is also one of a particular 
breed, Morgans originated in Vermont 
from a stallion named Justin Morgan. 
It’s true, therefore, that a horse cannot 
be both a Thoroughbred and a Morgan. 


But a horse can be a thoroughbred 
Morgan. The word thoroughbred (not 
capitalized) means, according to Web- 
ster, “bred from pure blood, of a recog- 
nized breed kept pure for many gen- 
erations; pureblooded; purebred.” (In 
case one’s about to point out that we 
did capitalize thoroughbred—yes, we 
did the first time, because it’s the 
beginning of a sentence. But look at the 
last word of the sentence.) 


—The Editors. 
Dear Editor: 


I am a junior in high school, which 
means I have had the opportunity to 
read many types of literary magazines. 
Most of them, of course, are read be- 
cause they are required; and we find 
them uninteresting because they do not 
offer us any diversion from serious 
thoughts. Your magazines, however, 
have serious stories, gay humorous 
articles, challenges to advanced knowl- 
edge in the form of quizzes, and rhyth- 
mical pleasure in the form of poems. 
There are many books high school stu- 
dents want to read, but studies some- 
times prevent our reading very much. 
Literary Cavalcade offers us the opor- 
tunity to read excerpts from novels 
and selections of good science fiction. 

In my opinion, your magazine leaves 
little to be desired by your readers. 
I am proud to be a reader of such a 
fine achievement. 

Curtis Schlueter 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


Thank you! We hope our book ex- 
cerpts tempt you to read the books 
themselves when you do have the time. 
For some good adventure book sug- 
gestions, see page 38 of this issue. 
—The Editors. 


Choice Lines 

While Londoners continued to argue 
over “the most perfect line of poetry” 
(see the news item in our January 
issue), Cavaleade readers started send- 
ing us their favorite lines of poetry. 
We're happy to publish some of them 
in this and next months’ “Letterbox.” 








Dear Editor: 
My favorite is: 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty— 
that is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need 
to know. 


—From “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
by John Keats 


I like this line because it expresses 
a saying my mother always told my 
brother and me when we were small: 
“Pretty is as pretty does.” Before read- 
ing this line, I had always thought of 
truth and beauty as being precious; but 
I did not realize that to have one you 
must have the other—and, as Keats said, 
to know this is “all ye need to know.” 
Sherry Foster 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dear Editor: 


In answer to your request for favorite 
lines of poetry, here are our choices: 

“Stood sunset flushed; and dew’d 
with showery drops of rain” (Tennyson). 
The words give me a colorful feeling 
of the true beauty of nature. 

“As idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean” (Coleridge). This line 
is my favorite because it always makes 
me think of a picture we have at home. 
It also expresses well how extremely 
idle the ship is. 

“I rose and found the shining dew 
on every buttercup” (Stevenson). | 
like the description, and how it shows 
life. 

“On the roofs of the living, on the 
graves of the dead” (Longfellow). This 
line makes you think about and com- 
pare the stillness of a graveyard and 
the activity of a house. The picture 
sticks in your mind. 

“Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend 
me your ears” (Shakespeare). I like 
this because it’s famous and because 
you can use it in writing jokes, songs, 
and poems. 

“A wind’s in the heart of me; a fire’s 
in my heels” (Masefield). I like the 
true feeling of wanderlust in this line. 

“To see the frosty asters like a smoke 
upon the hills” (Bliss Carman). I like 
the picturesque words used in this line. 

“Golden slumbers kiss your eyes” 
(Dekker) is my favorite because it ex- 
presses sleep so beautifully. 

“Water, water everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink” (Coleridge). I like this 
line because of its unusual style and the 
structure of words which make a pic- 
ture one can imagine easily. 

We enjoy your magazine so much 
that we use it as our textbook. 

Creative Writing Class 
Liberty H. S. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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QUIZ Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes °* 
Vocabulary Building *¢ 


Name 





Focus on Reading 
The Sensational Type (p. 3) 
Il. Quick Quiz 


Each of the sentences below is a quotation from this story. 
Who is referred to by each of the italicized words? Answer 
this question in the blank space following each quotation. 
Count eight points for each correct answer. Total: 32. 

1. “Ted wore jeans and a t-shirt and a great big smile 
of anticipation for a morning with his favorite date.” 





2. ““‘I think I'll send an escort up here for you when I get 


home, Fidele,’ Grandma announced that afternoon.” 





8. “Her hair stayed neat in a breeze, her loafers never 


turned over at the heels, she didn’t giggle.” 


4. “Ted conceded, ‘You can’t carry an amorphous mass 


as big as a footstool!” 





My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 

What characteristics did Fidele have that made her seem 
older than her years? Was there anything wrong about these 
characteristics in themselves? Or was Fidele’s trouble that 
she didn’t know how to let people see beyond them to her 
true personality? What qualities did Willie Bite possess that 
Fidele lacked—and that he helped her acquire? 

Do you think that when Grandma gave Willie Bite to 
Fidele her only purpose was to help Fidele to get a date? In 
what other ways might she have realized that the puppy 
would help her granddaughter? 


Prairie Kid (p. 12) 
1. Quick Quiz 


Six characters from the story are listed below. Impor- 
tant details from the story are also listed, by letters. In the 
incomplete sentences that follow, write the letter of the 


detail that is referred to in the sentence in the parentheses ~ 


provided. In the blank spaces, fill in the names of the char- 
acters who are indicated. Count two points for each correct 
letter and each correct character. Total: 32. 


MARCH, 1955 


Topics for Composition and Discussion 
Evaluating Standards and Ideas * 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS _——MARCH, 1955 





Buck Saddler 
Charlotte Ainsworth 
Elmer Merrick 
Varina Merrick 
Lute Kimball 

Slope Merrick 


1. ( ) 
2.( ) 


cause no one had celebrated it. 


left to see the doctor, and when it was pointed at 


. double eagle 
. father’s death 
. melodeon 

. birthday 

. Cavalry Colt 


taught how to play it. 


made feel unhappy be- 


gave it to when he 
he decided that it might be a good idea to move on. 


4.( ) 


about it. 


5. ( ) 
used it to buy wedding clothes. 


was the one who told 


gave it to _.___, who later 


My score 


li. What Do You Think? 


What fears did Elmer Merrick have that “stalked him,” 
and “leaped and took his breath away”? How did these 
fears affect his attitudes and behavior toward others? 

What good purposes had Elmer's difficult childhood 
served in helping him toward mature manhood? What were 
the lacks, in his experience up to the age of twelve, that 
would have harmed his character if they had persisted? 





q 
Vv 


1 Crossword 
oO Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 20 of 
Cavalquiz. 





20 CAVALQUIZ 


My Client—Curley (p. 23) 
I. Quick Quiz 


Following is the list of some of the characters in the play. 
Identify each of the quotations that follow by writing the 
name of the character who is speaking in the blank space 
after the quotation. Count nine points for each quotation 
you identify correctly. Total: 36. 

Announcer Stinky 

Agent Fatso Disney 

1. “Hello, Curley . . . you’re a big boy now, ain’t you? 
. » » He flutters his wings a little when I say that, and I 


Find-Curleyite 


” 


stroke his antennae. . 





2. “Will meet your price of hundred thousand. Please 


fly out with Curley next plane.” 


3. “And I am positive that every mother’s son of you... 
will pledge his or her heart and hand—that Curley may be 


found!” 





4. “Y’see—I like Curley, and I guess Curley likes me, too; 


and when we're alone I talk to him, and he understands 


” 


me, 





My total score My score 


(Perfect Total Score: 100) 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


ll. What Do You Think? 


Does this play offer any main satirical comment on mod- 
ern American society? If so, what is it? What specific satires 
are directed against scientists, entertainers, columnists, 
newsmen, the American public? 

Would you call this satire kindly or bitter? In explaining 
your answer, describe how we come to feel about the Agent, 
who is one of the main targets of satire, by the time the 
play is ended. 

Explain, in a few sentences, how this play might serve to 
illustrate the following observation: “One of the comforting 
things about life is in the eventual realization that however 
misguided human beings may be, with all their weaknesses 
and foibles, Nature goes on in her majestic way.” 





. Soft, wet earth. 

. Low sculpture: -re- 
lief. 

A sweet wine, from name 
of a Hungarian town. 

. A waist band, from Ara- 
bic word for “muslin.” 
. Famous Texas fort, Span- 
ish word for “poplar.” 

. Devil; “enemy” in He- 
brew. 

3. Fuel for cars. 

. Female deer. 

3. The first woman. 

. Make allusion to. 

. Witches’ soup. 

. Elevated (abbrev.). 

. Branch Office (abbrev.). 
A semiprecious stone 
named by the Spanish 
who thought it cured 
colic, 


25. Men smoke this; its 


Spanish name means 
“cicada,” an insect of 
the same shape. 


28. Serious poem. 


. Taxi—from the French 
“goat's leap.” 

. This Latin “napkin” is 
now used to wash floors. 

2. Coronet—from a Persian 
headdress. 

. From Peru comes the 
name for this South 
American version of a 
camel. 


36. Poetic name for Ireland. 


. Frame for holding a pic- 
ture—from Dutch word 
for “donkey.” 

. United Service Organi- 
zations (abbrev.). 

. Distinguished Service 
Order (abbrev.). 


. Tooth for grinding—from 


the Latin word for 
“millstone.” 


. An official decree—from 


the Russian word for a 
Czar’s edict. 


8. Wall to hold back water. 
. Sheep talk. 
5. Flower with petals 


around a yellow center 
—from the Greek word 
for “star.” 


. You do this with a razor. 
. Attached label. 
. Way of calling used by 


Swiss shepherds—from 
German dialect word 

. “ «. 7” 
meaning “to sound ‘jo. 


9. South Southwest 


(abbrev. ). 


2. Never used before. 
. Either. 
8. Charge for services— 


originally a medieval 


fief. 


. Swampland—from 


Gaelic. 


. This sacred book takes 


its name from the Greek 
word for “paper.” 


2. A small particle—from 


Greek word “iota.” 


23. This farewell means “I 


trust you to God” in 
French. 


. Darlings. 
. Confederate Army 


(abbrev. ). 


3. Accumulate, collect. 

. Juliet’s lover. 

. Bachelor’s food supply. 
. Friend, buddy. 


___ de Janeiro. 


. Boy, young man. 


Words From All Over 


4 6 
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@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with 
an asterisk (*) came into the English language from other 
countries all over the world. Allow yourself 3 points for 
each starred word (there are 20) and one point for each of 
the others. Add a bonus of 12 points if you get all the 
starred words right. If you get all the words, plus the bonus, 
you should have a total score of 100. Answers are on page 
19, but don’t look now. Wait until you have completed the 


puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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Have Fun with Words 
Happy Landing! 


In The Bridges at Toko-ri (p. 32), author James Michener 
gives us a memorable picture of Beer Barrel, one of the key 
members of the carrier crew. Beer Barrel had his faults, but 
one thing he could do superbly well was to land planes. 
With a combination of skill and instinct, he guided one 
plane after another to the deck—and safety. 

The words in this month’s vocabulary are all taken from 
The Bridges at Toko-ri. In the following exercises, see how 
many of them you can “bring down” successfully. A perfect 
score will qualify you as a junior Beer Barrel! 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letters of the appropriate 
Column II definitions before the numbers of the Column I 
words. Count five points for each correct answer. Total: 50. 


Column I Column II 


. turbulent . contrary, headstrong 


2. perverse . calm, unagitated 
. things that cannot be judged or 
weighed 


. lowering 


4. wizened tack P 
? . lacking power of motion 
5. phlegmatically SP : 

. . dark, threatening 
. imperturbable ? ‘ 

moving force, stimulus 
- imponderables . violently restless 
ete aol . withered, dried up 


__10. inert 


9. impetus sluggishly, unexcitedly 


butchery, destruction of flesh 


My score 


Put Words to Work 


II. First correct any mistakes you have made in Section J. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the quotations 
from The Bridges at Toko-ri that follow a word from Sec- 
tion I which fits the meaning indicated in parentheses. 
Count five points for each question. Total: 50. 


1. “‘Clear deck,’ Beer Barrel grunted 
(indifferently, apathetically ) 





2. “Should they miss, two slim nylon barriers waited to 


drag the plane onto the deck and chop its 
(energy, propelling force) 


3. “This solitary man had to judge the speed and height 


and the pitching of the deck and the wallowing of the sea 
and the oddities of this particular pilot and those additional 


that no man can explain.” (elements 





beyond knowledge) 


4. “Through these seas .. . plowed 
a considerable formation of American warships.” (disturbed, 
tumultuous) 
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SaPeeelipa 2! 


Insects of Distinction 


Caterpillar—Cockroach. Two unusual representatives of 
the insect world play the leading roles in two selections in 
this month’s Literary Cavalcade. One is a caterpillar named 
Curley (“My Client—Curley,” p. 23), and the other is a 

cockroach named Archy 
(“Archy and Mehitabel,” 
p. 8). 

Curley might have dis- 
approved of the origin of 
his family name, but cater- 
pillar literally means a 
“hairy cat.” The Latin ori- 
gin of the word is catta 
(cat) pilosa (hairy). You 
can see how a fuzzy cater- 
pillar might have suggested 
this name to the Romans. 

The derivation of the 
word cockroach is not so 
clear. We do know that 

cockroach is an English approximation of the Spanish word 
for this insect—cucaracha. But cucaracha itself was appar- 
ently a late addition to the Spanish vocabulary. Its first re- 
corded use is in Capt. John Smith’s account of his travels 
in the Caribbean, dated 1624. Possibly Smith had heard the 
word used by Indians, and it sounded like cucaracha to him. 





5. “Battle- _ he had fought the Japa- 
nese with his own carrier at Saipan, at Iwo Jima and at 
Okinawa.” (wrinkled, shrivelled) 


6. “He extended his paddles out sideways from his shoul- 


ders, standing like an 
composed ) 


rock.” (unexcited, 





7. “The enormous weight of watersoaked clothing made 


him an lump.” (inactive, unmoving) 





8. “It was strange, and in some 2 way 
resolutely American, that these two carriers . . . bore names 
which memorialized not stirring victories but humiliating 
defeats.” (obstinate, wayward) 

9. “If he did judge wrong, on the car- 
rier deck could be fearful.” (bloodshed ) 





10. “From the 
pared to land.” (sullen, frowning) 


shadows the jets pre- 





My score 


My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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—_n—- COMPOSITION Capers 


Quote—Unquote 


There’s something inviting about quotation marks—have 
you ever noticed? They always seem to suggest material 
that’s readable and lively. For example, when you're leaf- 
ing through something like this issue of Literary Cavalcade, 
your eye is likely to alight with interest on the kind of copy 
you find in “The Sensational Type” (p. 3). 

This story begins with a series of short, snappy quotations 
—straight from the mouths of the main characters. Result: 
you slide into the story in the same way that you'd slide 
into a conversation that was going on when you walked 
into a room. You immediately become a listener, as well as 
an observer, in the story situation. 

The use of dialogue, of course, is just one technique that 
the story-writer can draw upon. And many successful stories 
contain no dialogue at all. But the ability to write realistic, 
fast-moving dialogue is so useful and effective a tool in the 
writing of most stories that it’s a worthwhile technique for 
any writer to cultivate. 


Make It Real 


Except when it comes to dialogue, the writer of a story 
is directly or indirectly the person who is speaking. In dia- 
logue, however, the writer presumably withdraws as speak- 
er, and lets his characters take over and express themselves. 
This means that an essential ingredient of good dialogue is 
realism. In expressing themselves, the characters must em- 
ploy words and ideas that they would be likely to choose 
if they were living people. 

Thus good dialogue must first of all be convincing in 
terms of character and situation. The words used and the 
ideas expressed must be ones that we could expect to hear 
from a person of a background, age, and education similar 
to that of the character 
speaking. And what that 
character says must be ap- 
propriate to the time, place, 
and circumstances in which 
he is speaking. To be more 
specific, a schoolgirl and a 
truck 
similar feelings in very dif- 


driver will express 
ferent ways—and each of 
them will be influenced by 
whether he is speaking un- 
der relaxed, tense, or un- 


usual circumstances. 





Remember too, as you 
aim for realism in dialogue, 
that certain things are likely to be true of all speech—no 
matter who the speaker is. For one thing, real speech is 
generally brief; few people tend to talk at length, unless 
they are giving a lecture or detailed explanation. For an- 
other, real speech is seldom highly organized—into smoothly 
rounded sentences and polished paragraphs. When your 
dialogue becomes too smooth, finished, or elaborate, you're 
in danger of gagging your characters and taking over your- 
self as the speaker. 
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But Make It Pointed 


Your first aim in writing dialogue, then, is to make the 
speech of your characters realistic. But does this mean ab- 
solutely realistic? Not quite! If your characters’ dialogue 
were to be really true to life, you would have to throw in 
rambling, unrelated comments—the kind of remarks people 
do make when they’re speaking, but which would be un- 
necessary in terms of your story. Here is where you put 
a check on realism. The difference between real-life dialogue 
and realistic story-dialogue is a difference in selectivity. 
Story-dialogue is selected with the overall purposes of the 
story in mind. 

You know the importance of making a story move and 
develop, without waste of time, to its climax. Dialogue, like 
other elements in your story, must contribute to this forward 
movement. At the same time that dialogue reveals char- 
acter and adds realism and interest to the story, it must also 
add to the reader’s information about the central plot or 
idea. 

The dialogue with which “The Sensational Type” begins 
makes the characters in the story real and immediate to the 
reader. It “pulls” him into the story in an appealing way. 
Also, because it is selected dialogue, it provides us with the 
basic information that we need in order to understand what 
is going on. We learn, entirely through what the characters 
say, the following facts: Fidele is seventeen, good-looking, 
but has never had a date; Fidele accepts this state of affairs 
—her grandmother does not; Grandmother thinks something 
should be done about it, and for some reason seems to think 
that a puppy might be the answer. 


Putting It to the Test 


How can you determine whether your dialogue meets the 
requirements of realism and selectivity? We suggest that 
after you’ve completed a story, you read your dialogue 
aloud, asking yourself the following questions: (1) Do my 
characters’ speeches sound natural—suggesting the sound 
of real persons speaking? (2) Does what they say add 
directly to the central idea of my story? (3) Are there words 
or sentences that I could change to achieve greater realism 
—more pointed information? 

Practice is what makes perfect, of course,—you've heard 
us say this before! So try putting what you know and have 
observed about dialogue into practice by “describing” one 
or more of the following situations entirely in terms of dia 
logue. Let what your characters sav bring out everything you 
want to get across about the situation, and see whether 
you can “pull it off” without the help of any “author com- 
ment” of your own. 

1. A shy boy and an equally shy girl who don’t know 
each other very well dance together at a school party. 

2. A boy and his father disagree as to whether or not 
the boy is ready to apply for a driver's license. 

3. A student tries to make excuses to the principal of 
his school to account for his low grades. 

4. A girl who falls in love at least once every two months 
attempts to convince her best friends that this time it’s the 
“real thing.” 
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Curley loved swing music and Beethoven 


MARCH, 


1955 


and was worth $100,000 


ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen: In the following 
play, any similarity to caterpillars, living or dead, is purely 
coincidental. 

Music: Symphonic treatment of “Yes, Sir, That's My 
Baby” up and out, under .. . 

AGENT: There are some things a man doesn’t like to talk 
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about because they're . . . (Breaks off.) 
Well, I'll just tell this story about my 
client Curley, and then I'll go back to 
the agent business and try to forget 
it. But if I should get a lump in my 
throat while I’m telling it, I hope you'll 
understand, because this whole thing 
was so recent I still feel pretty upset 
about it. 

To make a long story short, I'm out 
walking one day in the suburbs where 
I live, when my attention is attracted 
by two kids sitting on the side of the 
road and one of them is playing a har- 
monica, 

Sounp: Fade harmonica in, well off 
mike, after “the side of the road.” 


AcENT: They’re bent over, watching 
something on the ground, and I, being 
curious, go over to see what it is. 


SOUND: 
“Yes, Sir, 

AGENT: 
there? 

Sounpb: Harmonica stops abruptly. 

Fatso: We got a trained caterpillar. 

AGENT: What’s trained about it? 

Stinky: He dances, 

Acent (laughing): I don’t believe it. 

Stinky: He sure does. 

Fatso (the business brains): Give us 
a nickel and we'll show you. 

Acent (good naturedly): Oh, a 
racket, eh? All right, I’m a_ sucker. 
Here’s two nickels. 

Fatso: Thanks, Mister. Okay, play, 
Stinky. 

Sounp: Harmonica begins tune. 

AGENT (fascinated—after a moment) : 
Well, what do you know! (To Stinky) 
Now stop. 

Sounp: Harmonica out. 

Acent: I'll be darned! Stops right 
when you do, 

Fatso (proudly): Sure. That’s the 
way Stinky trained him, didn’t ya, 
Stinky? 


Fade in harmonica, playing 
That's My Baby.” 


Hiya, boys, what you got 


Reprinted by permission from Thirteen 
by Corwin, by Norman Corwin, published 
by Henry Holt and Co., Inc. Copyright, 
1942, by Norman Corwin. 


Stinky: Aw, it was nothin’. 

Acrnt (still incredulous) : Play some 
more, Stinky. 

Sounp: Harmonica starts and plays 
through briefly to finish. 

AcENT (laughing with delight): Lies 
right down when you're finished! 

Stinky: Sure, he’s talented, ain’t he? 
(To Curley, affectionately) Come on up 
on my finger, Curley. Th-a-at’s a boy! 

AcenT: Does Curley dance to any 
kind of music? 

Fatso: Nope. Only “Yes, Sir.” 

AcenT: You mean to tell me he 
dances to only one tune? 

Stinxy: That’s right. I tried lots 
more, but I guess he only likes that one. 

Acent: Well, why is that, do you 
suppose? 

Stinky: Feller I know says he got a 
real musical ear, 

Fatso: I guess that’s what those two 
branches are on his head, huh? Musical 
ears. 

AcENT: No, that’s his antennae. 

Stinky: Antenna? (Laughs) He ain’t 
no radio set! (Vastly amused by his 
own joke, he laughs again.) 

Fatso: Joins in laughter. 

AGENT: Say! 

Fatso: What? 

Acent: I wonder if he’s got any 
snake blood in him? You know there 
are some snakes who dance. 

Fatso: No kiddin’? 

AcenT: Here, let me take your har- 
monica a minute. 

Sounp: Harmonica plays “Hoochie 
Koochie.” 

AGENT (stopping): Nope. Won't 
budge. I guess it’s an American cater- 
pillar, all right, 

Stinky: Oh, sure. 

AcentT (all business): Look, fellers, 
I'll make you a proposition. How would 
you like to sell Curley? 

Fatso (the commercial - minded): 
How much? 

Stinky (the sustaining - minded): 
Wait a minute. I own Curley, and I 
don’t wanna sell him. 


AcEeNntT: Why not, Stinky? 


Stinky (ashamed to confess he loves 
the thing): Well, because I—well—just 
because! 

Fatso (interpreting): Know why he 
don’t wanna sell? 

AGENT: Why? 

Fatso: He’s stuck on him. 

Stinky: Aw shut up, Fatso! 

AGENT: You mean you like Curley so 
much you don’t want to part with him? 

Stinky: I just don’t want to sell him, 
that’s all. Not even for a dollar. (After 
thought) Not even for two dollars. 

AGENT: Well, of course, I don’t think 
anybody’d ever offer you that much 
money. 

Stinky: I don’t care, He’s my pet, 
and I want to keep him. I trained him 
from a pup. 

AGENT: Now look, kiddo. I think 
you're a very bright and sensitive boy, 
and because of that, I’m going to make 
you an immediate cash payment of five 
dollars for Curley! 

Fatso: Hey! Five bucks! Holy smack- 
erels! Whadda ya say, Stinky? Huh? 

Stinky (almost in tears): Well—gosh 
—I dunno. 

Fatso: Take it, I’m tellin’ ya! Now 
you can buy a bike! 

Stinky (deserted by Fatso and now 
a martyr to his affection for Curley): 
Well, that sure is a lot of money—but, 
y’see—I like Curley, and I guess Curley 
likes me, too; and when we're alone I 
talk to him, and he understands me. 
(Warming up, finding reasons to sup- 
port his refusal to sell) Curley likes me 
around. He’s very intelligent, even 
though he don’t look so smart. 

AGENT: Oh, he looks smart, all right. 

Stinky (deadly serious) : You know 
if somebody took him away from me— 
Curley would die. 

AGENT: Think so? 

Stinky: Sure. He’s only human, ain't 
he? He would absolutely die. 

AGENT: Listen to me, Stinky. I’m go- 
ing to talk to you man to man. This 
caterpillar you’ve got is very valuable. 
He’s worth a lot of money—’way more 
than five dollars, maybe. 

Fatso: No kiddin’? 

Acent: Now this is what we're 
gonna do. Stinky, you're gonna stay 
with Curley and I’m gonna manage 
both of you. Curley will be my client! 

Fatso: What’s that mean? 

Stinky: What's a client? 

Acent: Well, you wouldn’t under- 
stand very well, That’s something I'll 
have to explain to your parents, because 
I’ve got to get their signatures on a 
long-term contract with options. You're 
a minor under the law, you see. 

Stinky (apprehensive of the termi 
nology): I didn’t do anything wrong, 
did I? 
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Music: Transitional treatment of 
“Yes, Sir,” orchestra with harmonica. 

AGENT: That was how it began. I get 
Curley under my management, and 
take him and Stinky with me. The first 
thing I do is start out after some pub- 
licity, and say—do those reporters eat 
it up! Front page, with pictures; Pic- 
tures of Curley and pictures of Stinky 
and pictures of me; pictures of my 
client dancing on a leaf, curling around 
the mayor's finger, sitting in a tiny box 
at the opera. And headlines! Headlines, 
like in the Times .. . 

Times: Swing Caterpillar Sways to 
Strains of “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby”; 
Fred Astaire of Insect World Demon- 
strates Almost Human Sense of Rhythm. 

Music: Motif . . . Phrase from “Yes, 
Sir” builds progressively each time it is 
repeated. 

AGENT: The Post... 

Post: Curley in Custody of Stinky, 
Young Svengali of Caterpillars. 

Music: Motif. 

AcEeNnT: The Herald Tribune . . 

HeraLp Trisune: Insect Phenom- 
enon Learned to Truck in Truck Gar- 
den, Manager Avers. 

Music: Motif. 

AGENT: The World-Telegram . . . 

Wor.p-TELecraM: The Curley Crawl 
Becomes New National Dance Sensa- 
tion. 

Music: Motif. 

Acent: The Daily News... 

News: Bug Cuts Rug! Story on 
Page 2. 

Music: Finale treatment of motif. 

Acent: And sure enough, with all 
that publicity, things really begin to 
happen. First, Bill Robinson introduces 
the Curley Capers at the Cotton Club! 

Music: Effect of solo tap dancing. 

AGENT: Then Raymond Scott writes 
a song called “The Caterpillar Creep.” 


MARCH, 


1955 


Music: Fragment from “Caterpillar 
Creep.” 

AcENT: Then half a dozen agencies 
bid for the rights to syndicate a comic 
strip. 

Biwper: Four hundred and twenty- 
nine papers, five days a week, making 
a grand total of ... 

AGENT: Other companies pay me 
royalties for Curley balloons and spa- 
ghetti and dolls and toys and picture- 
books and decorations on the outside of 
drinking glasses. 

CuiLp (whining): Maw, buy me the 
glass with Curley’s picture on it! 

Acent: And to make a long story 
short, I get a vaudeville offer; the 
money begins to roll in; I hire an ex- 
pensive suite and a secretary .. . 

Girt: Curley Enterprises. Good after- 
noon! 

AcEnt: I buy Stinky a bike and a 
new suit of clothes. 

Stinky: Gee, thanks! 

Acent: The publicity begins to pile 
up, and at the height of the excitement, 
I get a wire from Hollywood! 

Disney (on filter): Offer ten thou- 
sand for Curley appearance in feature- 
length cartoon. Propose using live char- 
acters for first time among cartoon 
characters. Appreciate immediate an- 
swer. Would like to rush story and pro- 
duction, Cordially, Walt Disney. 

AGENT: Mm. Oh—er—Miss Neilson! 

Giri: Yes? 

AGENT: Take a wire to Walt Disney, 
Hollywood, California. 

Gin: Yes, sir. 

AcENT: Curley price one hundred 
thousand. 

Gm: Is that all? 

Acent: Do you think I should ask 
for more? 

Girt: No, I mean is there any more 
to the wire? 
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Sounp: Phone rings. Receiver #& 
lifted. 

Gia: Curley Enterprises. (To Agent) 
Time magazine on the line. Will you 
take it on the table phone? 

AGENT (going off): All right. 

Sounp: Phone receiver off-mike. Fol- 
lowing conversation is background all 
the way through to end of scene. 

AcENT: Hello? Yes, this is he. . . 
Yes ... Well, you see... yuh... Uhuh 


. No, I discovered him in the boy’s 


possession . . . That’s right .. . 
(-— = = oe oe ee oe oe Yes, sure ... No, 
. he hasn’t yet... 
Sounpb: Second a. + oe 
oe er him right here .. . 
— wr. if he’s Stinky looks after 
Cespesaes. Wen, 503 him most of the 
busy on another oe Yes 
line. Who? Oh, yes What? - . No. ole 
. .. he wanted me on. Vien 


to tell you to order 
a special air-mail 
daily shipment of 
willow leaves from 


your pardon? ... 
Oh, by all means 
.. . From the very 


, first, yes .. . That's 
Florida. (Third viehe . oo ae 
Not yet . . . Prob- 


Wait a minute, will 
you? (Fourth tele- 
phone rings . . . al- 
ternates with third 
... finally the flus- 
tered girl can stand 
it no longer, and 
she shouts to 
agent: ) You better 
hire some more sec- 
retaries! 


1 
i 
1 
i 
‘ 
i 
I 
i 
telephone rings.) | 
8 ably not for an- 
I other week or two 
8 .. Absolutely . . . 
! Well, we tried all 
t kinds of tunes... 
! no, sir . . . which 
! . which are you 
i referring to... No 
§ ...Idon't...Hm 
] _—— — | 
a 

Music: “Yes, Sir” . . . transitional cue. 
Rides over ringing phones and conver- 
sation. 

AGENT: Well, things are going in 
great shape and Curley is making us a 
bundle of dough, when all of a sudden 
I get three visitors I didn’t figure on. 

First Lepipopterist: We have been 
reading about your wonderful specimen 
in the papers, and we have come to ask 
permission to examine it. 

AGENT: Examine it? What for? 

Seconp Lepiwwopterist: We are lepi- 
dopterists. 

AGENT: Lepidopterists? But Curley’s 
a caterpillar, not a leopard. 

Tamp Lepmworrterist: Ah no, my 
dear man—lepidopterology is a branch 
of entomology dealing with the insect 
order of which your—er—shall we say 
client—is a member. 

AGENT: Well, I’m sure Curley doesn’t 
want to be examined by nobody. 

Fimst LepmoptTerist: Oh, come, 
come! If this caterpillar is as remark- 
able as the newspapers say, then you 
certainly owe science the courtesy of 
permitting an examination. 

SeconpD LepwwopTerist: Exactly. 


It would be 


Turep LEPIDpoPTERIST: 
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nothing short of criminal to withhold 
such knowledge from science. 

AGENT (grudgingly): Well—if you 
want to put it that way, I suppose— 

First Lepiwoprtenist: It will take no 
more than two minutes. 

AGENT: Oh—I suppose it’s all right. 
Come with me, please. 

Sounp: Steps, as of group passing 
from one room to another. Door opens 

. closes, 

AGENT: Hello, Stinky. 

Stinky: Hello. 

AcENT: This is Master Stinky, gentle- 
men—discoverer and trainer of my cli- 
ent. He guards Curley all the time. 

AuL: Ad lib greetings. 

AGENT: Well, there he is in that box. 
Please be careful how you handle him. 

Second LepimwopTerist: Aaahhh— 
here you are! 

Tuirp LepwoprTerist: My! Muscular 
little fellow, isn’t he? 

First LepiwopTerist: Mm-hm. ( Ex- 
amining) Norma] mandible . . . unusual- 
ly conspicuous first maxillae . . . 

Seconp LeprpopTenrist: I say, watch 
out there, Doctor, he’s trying. to bite 
you! 

Turrp Lepmwopterist: Ha! Never 
been attacked by a caterpillar before! 
Astounding! 

First Lepiwoprerist: See here, Doc- 


tor—just notice this remarkable elonga- 
tion of the abdominal feet. 
SECOND LeEpmpopTeristT: Yes, quite. 


And doesn’t this feature 
think of the Aglais antiopa? 
Tuirp Lepiwopterist: Incredible! 
First Lepimopterist: Look here! 
Isn’t this remarkable! I’ve never seen 
such ocelli except in the Melanargia 

galathea, And the chitinization . . .! 

AGENT: No kidding? 

SECOND LEPIDOPTERIST (to Agent): 
Well, sir! Congratulations! This is a re- 
markable specimen, even before we test 
its reactions to musical stimuli. 

AGENT: Gosh, thanks. 

Tuirp Lepipopterist: It is of the 
ordinary genus Papilio rutulus, mind 
you, but it has the most extraordinary 
features . 

AGENT: Thanks very much. 

First Lepmoprerist: 


make you 


But—ahum— 
we feel that the specimen would be 
much more valuable to society if you, 
instead of exhibiting it for commercial 
Purposes, were to—uh—lend or donate 
it to the Museum of Natural History, 
where it could be further studied by 
the leading entomologists of the world. 

AGENT: But I... 

SECOND LeEpipopTerist: Yes, and 
when it dies, we can dissect it, and... . 

Stinky (terrified by the thought): 
No! No! They’re not gonna take him 


away! (Crying) Don’t let them take 


Curley! (Keeps protesting and crying 
under following conversation. ) 

Turrp Lepimoprerist: Don’t cry, 
boy, we're not going to hurt him. 

First LepmoprTerist (ignoring the 
commotion): An insect like this occurs 
probably once in a million years—and 
surely, for the sake of a few dollars, 
you're not going to risk injuring him by 
overwork! 

AGENT (rising above mercenary mo- 
tives): Are you accusing me of sacri- 
ficing Curley’s health for profits? 
(Scornfully) Why, that’s ridiculous! 
Curley is... 

Sounp: Knocking on door. All noise 
stops, including Stinky’s protestations. 

AGENT: Yes—come in. 

SounD: Door opens. 

Grav: Just got another wire from the 
coast. Disney’s raised his offer to twen- 
ty thousand. 

AGENT (heatedly): Twenty! Tell him 
a hundred thousand or nothing! 

Music: Sock cue up, then down be- 
hind, ; 

AGENT: Well, the papers get hold of 
the lepidopterist’s story, and there’s an- 
other pile of publicity. It gets to be a 
moral issue, with preachers delivering 
sermons, and all like that. I’m attacked 
editorially for exploiting caterpillar la- 
bor. 

EprrorniaL (fade on): of the 
shameless exploitation of a little unsus- 
pecting insect, by a mercenary agent 
who has turned to his own greedy per- 
sonal advantage a natural phenomenon 
which belongs nowhere else but in a 
museum, 

AcENT: But on the other hand, I am 
defended as an individualist who re- 
fuses to submit to regimentation! 

DerenpDeR: A man owns a clever 
bug. He has a right to manage that bug. 
There is no question about his status as 
manager of that bug, Yet he is asked to 
release his client for scientific purposes. 
He refuses. He has a right to refuse. 
Nobody denies that right. Yet in certain 
quarters he is attacked merely because 
he insists upon his constitutional guar- 
antees. We say it is consoling to find a 
man, in this day of reckless encroach- 
ment upon the individual, who will 
stand up and fight for his rights. We 
wish him well. We stand behind him, 
foursquare, our feet firmly implanted in 
the soil from which his bug has sprung, 
to support his defiance . . . (Fading) . . . 
of those who would turn back the prog- 
ress of man. 

Acent: The American Legion and 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion send Curley an engraved silver- 
plated twig and a miniature flag to put 
on top of his box. The foreign corre- 
spondents get busy and cable stories to 


their papers. In Madrid, the Spanish 
Grafico comes out with a dirty dig. 

GraFico: Mds los norteamericanos 
no deben olvidar que la danza espafiola 
es la mejor de todas y que si la oruga 
del Seiior Stinky tuviese un poquitin de 
buen oido para la miisica, reconoceria 
los irresistibles ritmos de la jota, y no se 
limitaria a tocar “Yes, Sir, That's My 
Baby.” Es un insulto a los paises latinos 
que esse insecto... 

Acent: How do you like that for 
nerve? But darned if the Curley motif 
ain’t reflected, as they say, in the latest 
Paris fashions. Caterpillar doodads on 
hats and coats and scarfs and all like 
that. Le Temps—that’s a newspaper in 
Paris—comes out with a swell plug. 

Le Temps: Tous ceux qui aiment la 
nature, de méme que ceux qui sinté- 
ressent aux aspects les plus subtiles de 
la danse et de la musique, se réjouiront 
avec notre république soeur, les Etats- 
Unis, de la decouverte faite récemment 
par un garcon qui s'appelle Stinky . . . 
la découverte d'une chenille dansante 
que le monde connait affectueusement 
sous le nom de Curley. Et cest re- 
marquable de constater que cet insecte 
ne consent d danser que si l'on joue lair 
justement célébre: “Oui, monsieur, C'est 
Mon Bébé”! 

Acent: And you know what? My 
clipping service sends me some encour- 
aging comment from Shanghai, which I 
get my laundryman to translate... . 


Sa 
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The Maharajah of Lahore sends Cur- 
ley some willow leaves from the sacred 
willow trees of the temple. 

Stinky: Gee, look, a package from a 
place named Lakeshore with a lot of 
funny-looking stamps. 

Acent: Lahore, not Lakeshore. 

Stinky: C’n I have the stamps? 

Acent: Yeah—here y’are ( Ad- 
dressing radio audience again) I sign 
Curley up for a superspecial movie 
short, and it sweeps the box office of 
the country in spite of terrible weather, 
including blizzards and rainstorms. Va- 
riety reports: 

Variety: Bliz and Driz Fail to Fizzle 
Biz as Bug Biffs B.O. from N.Y. to L.A. 

AcENT: Life magazine runs a Mar- 
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garet Bourke-White picture of Curley 
on the cover, with the caption . , . 

Lire: Curley. 

Acent: CBS does a pickup direct 
from Curley’s box, bringing the sound 
of Curley eating dinner. 

Knet: This is Jack Knell speaking 
to you from the headquarters of Curley 
Enterprises, where we have a micro- 
phone buried among willow leaves, to 
pick up the sound of the world’s lead- 
ing insect dancer, busy .. . (Fading)... 
eating dinner after a hard day's work 
of exhibiting his talents to the press, . . . 

AGENT: The New Yorker comes out 
with a cartoon showing Martha Graham 
nibbling willow leaves. 

Man (laughing): Did you see this 
cartoon in the New Yorker? 

Woman: Lemme see. (Silence) Well, 
what’s funny about that? 

Man: For heaven’s sake, don’t you 
get the point? 

Woman: No. 

Man: Well, don’t you know who 
Martha Graham is? 

Woman: Yes. She’s a famous dancer. 

Man: And you know who Curley is, 
of course? 

Woman: The caterpillar that dances. 

Man: Yes... Well, now. . . (Fading) 

. you see, Curley lives on willow 
leaves, and... 

AcEnt: Walt Disney raises his bid to 
fifty thousand, but I still hold out for 
a hundred thousand; Grover Whalen 
invites Curley to do an English coun- 
try dance on the cover of the Magna 
Carta at the World’s Fair; and, to make 
a long story short, everything’s going 
along hunky-dory until one day some 
more public-spirited guys get ahold of 
Curley—only this time they’re not sci- 
entists, but musicians, 

SpoxEsMAN (fading on): And there- 
fore, in the interests of music, we of the 
committee feel that you would be ren- 
dering an invaluable service to musical 
knowledge if you would permit us to 
test the effect of classical music on your 
client. 

AcENnT: But what good will that do 
anybody? 

SpoKEsMAN: Why, it may open up an 
entirely new field of psychology in re- 
lation to music. The world knows very 
little about musical instincts of animals, 
and nothing at all about insects’. 
Now . 

Acent: But you're wasting your 
time. Curley dances to only one tune. 

SPOKESMAN: Have you tried other 
tunes? 

AcEentT: Why, sure. Tell him what 
you've played, Stinky. 

Stinky: I played “It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain No More,” “My Country, "Tis of 
Thee,” “The Beer Barrel Polka,” “Shine 
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On, Harvest Moon,” “The Music Goes 


Round and ... 

SpokesMAN: Ah, but no classical 
music! 

AGENT: Sure we did. I myself played 
“Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life,” by Victor 
Herbert. 

SPOKESMAN (condescendingly): But 
you haven't tried any symphonies, have 
you? 

AGENT (straight): Disney’s trying to 
get us for a Silly Symphony right now. 
His latest offer .. . 

SpoKEesMAN: No, I'm afraid you don’t 
understand, Let me explain what we 
propose to do. (Fading) We get Curley 
in a studio with an orchestra and go 
through a careful series of tests, using 
selected symphonic music of dance-like 
tempi. Now, by the choice of repre- 
sentative works, we can quickly estab- 
or 

Sounp: Rap of baton. 

Conpuctor: All right! I know you're 
tired, gentlemen; we've now been 
through sixty-seven pieces already. But 
let’s try a few more, and then we'll quit 
until tomorrow. 

Musician (off mike): Has the cater- 
pillar moved at all? 

Conpuctor: So far he hasn't budged 
once, but maybe we'll get him with the 
“Habafiera” from Carmen, 

Sounp: Baton rapping for attention. 

Music: “Habanera” for about twelve 
measures. Then .. . 

Conpuctor (perfunctorily, this is the 
sixty-eighth time he’s had to stop almost 
at the beginning): Stop . . . stop. 

Music: Out. 

Conpuctor: All right, try Number 
69—Rosamunde ballet. 

Music: Same business as before. 

Conpuctor: Stop. 

Music: Out. 

Conpuctor: Next, Number 70— 
Strauss’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 
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Music: Same business as before. 
Fade under. 

AGENT: For two and a half days this 
went on, and finally, after the two-hun- 
dred-second try, something happened 
that really made the papers sit up and 
take notice all over again. The Associ- 
ated Press next day carried this story. 

Sounp: Fade in news printer. Estab- 
lish, and fade out behind voice . . . 

AssociaTED Press: Curley, the terp- 
sichorean caterpillar, today staggered 
scientists and musicians when he sud- 
denly went into a stately dance upon 
hearing the second movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony. The move- 
ment, marked Allegretto Scherzando, 
was the two-hundred-third musical 
sampling performed in an effort to de- 
termine whether the super-caterpillar 
could, or would, dance to anything be- 
sides the song “Yes, Sir, That's My 
Baby.” The insect further astonished 
observers by dancing in a contrapuntal 
manner to an arrangement of melodies 
from both the song and the movement. 
Scientists are unable to explain the phe- 
nomenon. (Fade in Allegretto Scher- 
zando movement after “unable”) The 
management of the caterpillar an- 
nounced meanwhile that Curley will ap- 
pear as the lead in a ballet entitled “Ex- 
travaganza for Insects Only,” by Wil- 
liam Saroyan, and that Curley will also 
be seen soon in a dance recital at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Music: Up full and down, under .. . 

AGENT: Well, then things really be- 
gin to break for us. Mrs, Roosevelt 
writes about it in her newspaper col- 
umn, “My Day.” 

ELEAnonr: It is not often that a crea- 
ture smaller than one’s little finger can 
completely captivate the imagination of 
millions. Yet such is the remarkable 
truth about the caterpillar named Cur- 
ley, and only today I was telling that 
. . . (Fading) . . . it has been many 
years since the country has become so 
interested in .. . 

AcENT: There’s talk among stamp 
collectors of issuing a special Curley 
stamp. 

PuiLaTre.ist: And since the Curley 
stamp would be the only insect subject 
in existence, its value to philately would 
naturally . . . (Fading) . . 
digious proportions. 

AGENT: Scientific societies offer to 
investigate Curley’s genius—and would 
you believe that the annual convention 
of the American Lepidopterological 
and Entomological Academy even in- 
vites Stinky to lecture before it. 

Stinky (echo—hesitantly; scared; ob- 
viously no speechmaker) : Er—so I says 
to my mother, “Ma, can I have a penny? 
I want to buy a piece of candy.” So my 
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mother says yes, so she gives me the 
penny—er—so on my way to the store, I 
see a caterpillar—uh—crossing the road— 
er—um—so I stopped to watch it, see? 
So then (Fading) I picked it up, and 
then I started to whistle a song—uh and 
it happened to be—er—“Yes, Sir, That's 
My Baby.” 

AGENT: And all this time the money 
keeps coming in. We're getting along 
fine, although it costs a lot to keep up 
my expensive offices and staff secre- 
taries, but I’m figuring on getting the 
big dough—the hundred thousand from 
Disney, and then retiring, see? Well, to 
make a long story short, there are a 
couple of exchanges of telegrams and 
phone calls, with me holding out for 
my price, and then Disney wires. 

Disney (filter): Will meet your price 
of hundred thousand. Please fly out 
with Curley next plane. 

AcEentT: Wow! Am I excited! I rush 
into the next room, where Stinky and 
Curley are sleeping. 

SounD: Door. 

AcEeNnT: Stinky! Wake up! 
practically millionaires! 

Stinky (sleepily): What’s the matter? 

AGENT (excitedly): Come on, kid! Get 
your clothes on! Hurry! You're gonna 
take a long airplane ride with me and 
Curley! And, boy, I’m gonna buy Curley 
the juiciest willow leaf he ever ate in his 


We're 


Curley. (As if opening Curley’s box) 
Here you are, little fella, here you . . . 


(Freezes . . . then panicky) Where is 
he? Why isn’t he in his box? Where’s 
Curley? Curley! 

Stinky (refusing to believe): I put 
him to bed all right. Ain’t he in his box? 

AGENT: Quick! Look all around the 
room. Under the carpet, under the bed, 
on the walls—everywhere—And be care- 
ful where you walk! 

Stinky (half calling, half crying): 
Curley! Come back! Curley! Where are 
you, Curley? 

AcENT: Curley! Curley, listen 
(Sings “Yes, Sir,” in a crodking. terror- 
stricken voice.) . 

Stinky: Joins in the general desultory 
singing, interspersed with cries for Cur- 
ley. 

Acent: Curley! I love you! Where 
are youP 

Stinky: Curley, don’t leave us! 

Acent: A hundred thousand bucks, 
‘Curley! (Sings vehemently; breaks off 
when he gets the idea.) Here, Stinky! 
Take this flashlight and look for him 
along the corridor and ask the manager 
to let you look at the bottom of the ele- 
vator shaft. Meanwhile I'll phone the 
police! 

Stinky: Goes off half singing, half 
crying. 


Sounp: Phone receiver jiggles. 

AGENT: Operator! Operator! Get me 
the police headquarters! Operator! 

Sounp: Siren. 

Po.ice Rapio (filter): Calling all cars. 
Calling all cars. Be on the lookout for 
a dancing caterpillar. Be on the lookout 
for a dancing caterpillar. C-A-T-E-R- 
P-I-L-L-A-R—caterpillar. That is all! 

SounD: Code. 

WINcHELL (filter): Flash! The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation will neither 
deny nor confirm rumors that Curley, 
the hundred-thousand-dollar caterpillar, 
was kidnapped! 

Sounp: Single Chime. 

ANNOUNCER (filter): Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we have been requested by the 
civic authorities to make the following 
announcement. Whenever you hear the 
song “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby” will 
you please watch very carefully, wher- 
ever you may be, for a dancing cater- 
pillar in your vicinity. This announce- 
ment is (Fading) in reference to Curley, 
the famous caterpillar whose recent ca- 
reer has... 

Acent: The whole country searches 
in vain; nobody’s seen Curley. The po- 
lice throw out a dragnet. Posses are 
formed. Radio stations play “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby” at intervals through- 
out the day, and ask all listeners to be 
on the lookout; Curley fans from all 
over send in money for a “Find-Curley 
Fund.” 

Finp -Cur.eyite (orating — slight 
echo): And I am privileged, as presi- 
dent of the Find-Curley Club, to an- 
nounce to the members that the Find- 
Curley Fund has reached the impres- 
sive and staggering total of twelve 
thousand, three hundred and eighty- 
five dollars and fourteen cents, with the 
entire South yet to be heard from! 

SounD: Great applause, fading in- 
ae 

Finp-Cur.eyite: And I am positive 
that every mother’s son of you—yes, and 
every father’s daughter—will pledge his 
or her heart and hand to the main and 
permanent objective—that Curley may 
be found! 

Sounp: Even greater applause, fad- 
ing into... 

Acent: But nobody finds Curley. 
And now that he’s gone, I begin to real- 
ize how much I love that bug. I begin 
to understand why it was Stinky 
couldn’t bear to sell him to me, ’way 
back in those happy days. I can’t bear 
thinking of willow leaves, I find myself 
hating all birds and looking suspiciously 
at cats. Meanwhile, sympathizers from 
all over the world, including Scandi- 
navian countries, send me caterpillars, 
hoping maybe they have found Curley 
and are eligible for a reward that is be- 


ing offered by the Find-Curley Fund! 

SuipreR: Mister, here’s another bar- 
rel of caterpillars from Australia. Where 
shall I put it? 

AGENT: Give it to the zoo. 

Supper: Which zoo, mister? 

AcENT: Any zoo, any zoo—so long as 
you get it out of here! 

Supper: Okay, mister. 

Sounp: Door closes. 

Acent: Days go by. Weeks go by. I 
send Stinky home. 

Stinky (tearfully): Good-by. 

AcEenT: Good-by, Stinky, Well, at 
least you got a nice suit of clothes on 
you, and a fine automobile and a chauf- 
feur to drive you home. 

Stinky: I would rather have Curley 
back again. 

AGENT: Yes, I know. Well—good-by. 

Stinky: G’by. 

AGENT: G’by. 

Stinky: G’by. 

Sounp: Pause. 

AGENT: And then one day I'm sitting 
in my place, playing sadly on the piano 
with one finger, as is my wont. 

Music: One-finger plunking of “Yes. 
Sir” on piano, 

AGENT: All of a sudden, out from un- 
der the music rack creeps—Curley! 

Music: Piano stops. 

AGENT: Only he’s changed. He’s dif- 
ferent. He’s not dancing any more. He 
—he’s a—a butterfly! 

Music: Orchestra sneaks in with Bee- 
thoven movement, softly and very 
slowly. 

Acent (to Curley, tenderly): Cur- 
ley! Hello, Curley . . . you’re a big boy 
now, ain't you? . . « (Low, narrating) 
He flutters his wings a little when I say 
that, and I stroke his antennae, which 
are now very long and beautiful. I see 
he’s getting restless for the outdoors, 
so I sing a farewell to him. 

Music: Orchestra stops. 

AcEntT (sings softly “Yes, Sir”): He 
flutters around my head, and then flies 
over to a picture of Stinky on the bu- 
reau, and then flutters back to me.. . 
and after one long look at me, he flies 
out of the window, never more to come 
back again, 

Music: Sneak in lamentation arrange- 
ment of the Beethoven and “Yes, Sir” 
themes, and hold under ., . 

Acent: To make a long story short, 
I sit down, and I feel like crying. In 
fact, I do cry. (Pause) Yes, who would 
ever cry about a caterpillar? But I did, 
and I’m not ashamed to admit it. 

Music: Up briefly, then down again 
FO sss 

Acent: Well . . , that’s the story of 
my client Curley. 

Music: Up to finish. 
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By YOUNG WRITERS 


He was awarded three letters—and he 
was justly proud of them. But he had 
not won them alone... . 

Peter O'Neill's fine short short story 
received a commendation in the 1954 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


“DDETE O'NEILL, football, 
]. V. basketball, and varsity base- 
ball.” 

I was really proud of myself. There 
was only one other boy in the sopho- 
more class who had gotten the same 
awards. But then I started thinking— 
were those letters really all mine? Sure, 
I deserved them, I was on the teams. 
And I worked just as hard as anyone 
else. But I couldn’t help feeling that 
a part of those awards belonged to 
someone else—someone who had been 
dead for seven years. 

That someone was my older brother, 
Donny. I can remember when he used 
to force me to play football or baseball 
with him and his friends in the back 
yard. I hated it. The baseball always 
hurt my hand when I tried to catch it. 
As for football, it just didn’t make any 
sense; everyone just ran around and 
tried to knock someone else down. I 
hated sports then, and I hated Donny 
because he loved them and couldn't 
understand why I didn’t like to play. 

I remember one day when Donny 
wanted to have a catch and all his 
friends were busy, so I had to play 
catch with him. It was cold (it must 
have been cold, because the ball hurt 
my hand worse than ever), He kept 
throwing the ball at me, and I had to 
catch it because, if I missed, I would 
have to chase it all the way to the front 
yard, and I guessed that it was easier 
to let the ball hurt my hand than to 
chase it all over the place. I must have 
made some fuss, because my mother 
finally had to come out and stop the 
game. (She didn’t very often do that.) 
That was only one game. There were 
probably many more between then and 
the day of the big sixth- and seventh- 
grade game. 
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God Needed a Shortstop 


By Peter O’Neill 


Horace Greeley H. S. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


I came right home from school that 
Friday back in the spring of ’46. I had 
just gotten home and discovered that 
Mother was over at Mrs. James’ playing 
bridge, when Donny called from school. 
“Is Mom home?” 

“No, she’s playing bridge at 
James’,” I said, 

“Well, call her and tell her to come 
get me at school. I got an awful stom- 
ach ache.” 

I called her, and he was home in bed 
within half an hour. After Mom called 
the doctor, I said to her, “Gee, he must 
feel awful. He didn’t even go to the 
dance. He’s been looking forward to it, 
too.” 


Mrs. 


Photo by Joe Sterling, Austin H. S., 
El Paso, Texas, won prize in 1954 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


The doctor didn’t come for a long 
time, and Donny kept feeling worse 
and worse. When the doctor finally 
came, he stayed only a few minutes. 

Brian, my younger brother, and | 
were eating dinner when the doctor 
left. We were still eating when Mom 
and Dad left about five minutes later, 
helping our big, dark, curly-haired 
brother down the stairs, It 
funny to see him all wrapped up in a 
brownish-colored blanket; he was all 
white and bent over—holding his sto- 
mach. Brian and I finished eating our 
dinner as if nothing had happened. We 
didn’t suddenly lose our appetites, and 
the food didn’t suddenly taste differ- 
ent. As a matter of fact, we thought 
it quite exciting. It was exciting then, 
when we didn’t know that that was the 
last time we would ever see him. 

Mrs. Flynn, our neighbor, came over 
a little later, and, while she was help 


seemed 


ing us with the dishes, she explained 
that Donny was having his appendix 
out, and as a rule it wasn’t a very seri 
ous operation. She stayed with us that 
night until it was time to go to bed. 
The next morning, Dad told us that 
Donny’s appendix had ruptured and 
that he was very sick. 

The next two weeks (probably the 
worst my parents ever lived through) 
seemed just as exciting to me in an 
odd sort of way. Brian and [ spent a 
good many nights at the Flynns’. When 
we ate at home with Mom and Dad, 
Mrs. Wintersteen, Mrs. Gilburg, o1 
some other friend would send over a 
casserole so Mom wouldn't 
worry about getting dinner. 
morning before we went to 
Mom would tell me something to tell 
Mr. Tetleman, Donny’s teacher. 

Dad took Donny’s baseball glove and 
football helmet up to the hospital. Mr 
Kiel, the high-school coach, gave him a 
new baseball; but, what was more im- 
portant, Mr. Kiel, along with some of 
the older boys in school, gave blood 
which was desperately needed. Uncle 
Jimmy got an autographed baseball 
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from the Yankees. Mel Ott, the Giant 
manager at the time, gave Uncie Jimmy 
his baseball hat along with an auto- 
graphed ball to give Donny. All these 
gifts and things to bring him out of 
his coma and cheer him up, plus the use 
of all the new wonder drugs, didn't 
seem to make him any better. After two 
weeks in an oxygen tent, fighting every 
minute to stay alive, Donny died. 

I'll never forget the morning after his 
death. Dad came in and got Brian and 
me out of bed. We walked into the 
guest room where we sat on the bed. 
Dad had his right arm around me, his 
left around Brian; he held us tight. 

“Boys,” he said, “Donny died last 
night; you no longer have an older 
brother.” 

I could see Dad was fighting hard 
to keep from crying. He looked funny 
and weak. Then he said, “Go in and see 
your mother; don’t be afraid to cry.” 

We did. She looked funny and weak, 
too, lying in her bed and fighting hard 
to hold back tears as she smiled at us. 

Brian asked, “Why did Donny die?” 

“I guess God needed a shortstop,” 
she answered. Then she began to cry. 
That was seven years ago. Seven 
years from the time when I hated sports 
and hated Donny because the ball hurt 
my hand or because knocking people 
down didn’t make sense, to a time when 
I love sports and love Donny because 
he made me learn to love and enjoy 
them as he did. Coach never realized 
what was going through my mind when 
he handed me those letters. Probably 
no one in the gym knew. I hope Donny 
knew. He would have been proud. 





This print of an “Alley Cat’ by Frank 
Roth, Arts H. S., Newark, N. J., won an 
award in 1954 Scholastic Art Awards. 





“Cavalcade Firsts” this month of- 
fers an exciting variety of writing. 
A moving personal experience is told 
with most effective simplicity in 
Peter O’Neill’s “God Needed a 
Shortstop.” Toni Shaw’s understand- 
ing and sympathy for “A Cat” is 
touched with wonder—and a bit of 
uneasiness—at the weird, pagan, 
qualities of natural things, William 
Munson rectifies “Some Popular 
Misconceptions” in his straightfor- 
ward informed essay on the “radio 
bug.” In contrast, the emotions, rath- 
er than the mind, are dominant in 
Patricia Underwood’s poem of a 
“Moonlight Voice.” 

There’s something for everyone; 
and we hope you enjoy reading the 
selections as much as the authors en- 
joyed writing them. We hope that 





The Spice of Life 


you find such variety exciting—be- 
cause, at the moment, we are be- 
coming excited over a variety, too. 

The entries for the 1955 Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards are in. Speak- 
ing of variety! You’ve mailed manu- 
scripts from Maine, California, North 
Dakota, Texas. You’ve written short 
sketches, long dramas, sonnets, epic 
poems, stories with subtle 
acterizations, stories with 
endings. You've handled subjects 
from Christmas tree ornaments to 
wild horses, from corner drugstores 
to jet pilots, from dishwashing to 
boxing, to grandfathers, to tomato 
juice, to love, frustration, faith. . . 
The world is so full of a number of 
things that we can hardly wait until 
May, when we'll be able to share 
the fun with you!—The Editors 


char- 
surprise 


A CAT 


Who can understand the moods—or 
the powers—of the mysterious cat? Toni 
Shaw’s brief, perceptive essay won com- 
mendation in the 1954 Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, 


A _N AIR of warmth and security pre- 
i vails in the house. A crackling fire 
burns in the fireplace, and stretched 
out on the hearth lies a sleepy-eyed, 
contented cat. Nothing could wake him, 
imperturbable, from his deep sleep and 
undisturbed dreams of fat gray mice. 

Abruptly the cat’s appearance 
changes. His ears stand up at attention; 
and his eyes become alert, shining with 
a wild glow. Then, outside the house— 
the storm begins: The wind, starting 
quietly, builds up into a boisterous tur- 
moil, The cat’s tail lashes, and he be- 
gins to resemble a beast of the jungle. 

He must go out into the storm! A 
woman coaxes him to stay in, but finally 
has to give in to his incessant plea, and 
lets him out. 

At last he is free! Free to mingle with 
the night! Being small, he is buffeted 
seriously by the storm, but he has be- 


By Toni Shaw 
Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Wash. 

Teacher, Helen F. Olson 


come part of the darkness. The wind 
blows through the long, silken hair, re- 
cently brushed and combed so neatly. 
He vanishes, to run with the storm, to 
watch from under a protecting bush, or 
to go on some tiger-like errand, grow] 
ing in pitch with the wind... . 

The fire is still burning cheerfully, 
although not so brightly. It is late; but 
there is no sign of the cat. The woman 
goes to the door, calling, pleading—her 
voice small and thin against the fury 
of the storm. Then, as suddenly as he 
disappeared, he returns once again, 
rushing into the house, soaking. With 
a condescending air, he suffers himself 
to be dried and combed again. His eyes 
have subsided into limpid pools of con 
tentment; and he stretches out by the 
warm, crackling fire to dream 
more of his fat, lazy mice. 

Strangely enough, the storm has also 
subsided into friendly quiet. It was as 
though, through some mysterious pow 
er, the cat created the storm to suit his 
own mood; and, when he tired of it, it 
became pointless, and abruptly ceased 
to exist. 


once 
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Think the “hams” are crazy? Take a 
second look. William Munson’s essay 
on the “radio bug” won honorable men- 
tion in the 1954 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 


EDICAL and psychological science 

is now at a point where it either 
can cure almost any disease that affticts 
mankind, or is making rapid and steady 
progress toward that goal. But no ap- 
plication of human knowledge could 
ever remove or mitigate that most 
baneful and pernicious of consumptive 
abnormalities—the “radio bug.” That 
assertion must be qualified lest the 
wrong idea be drawn. Only to those 
who view this malady from the outside 
does it seem noxious; indeed, to the so- 
called victim it is the most wonderful 
and blissful state of existence possible. 
If only these unappreciative, unin- 
formed onlookers could realize what 
they are missing! 

Perhaps it is not clear just what the 
“radio bug” is. It is an impaling and 
penetrating, overpowering passion for 
that marvelous and intricate method of 
communication—radio. To the uniniti- 
ated, this must sound rather tipsy. But 
it is not. For in truth, the subject of 
radio and radio communication is as 
delightful, absorbing, and fascinating 
as anything else in the world. 

Invariably, persons bitten by this 
happy parasite achieve the rank of the 
radio amateur, or “ham.” This is the 
“ham” who saves lives and property 
all over the country in areas of disaster, 
where the only means of communica- 
tion is by short-wave radio. This is the 
“ham” who relays personal messages 
across continents and across oceans. 
This is the “ham” who has saved lives 
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Drawing by Bernard Cootner, Industrial Art School, New 
York City, won national honor in 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Rectification of Some 


Popular Misconceptions 


By William Munson 
Oak Park & River Forest H. S. 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Teacher, Mildred Linden 


of missionaries and hunters in the in- 
accessible regions of Africa and Asia 
by relaying for medical assistance. 

Amateurs are as heterogeneous and 
all-inclusive as any group of people 
could be. They are doctors, school chil- 
dren, lawyers, forest rangers, garbage 
collectors, millionaires, engineers, labor- 
ers, and presidents. For on the radio, 
everyone is on an equal plane. There 
are no differences in rank, race, or so- 
cial position. All possess a common in- 
satiable interest. 

There are in amateur radio, as in 
everything else, many stages and levels 
of proficiency and attainment. There is 
the newcomer who, with supreme ela- 
tion, talks to someone in a neighboring 
city or state. And there is the old-timer 
who, with elaborate equipment built 
up through the years, derives a pleas- 
ant satisfaction from talking to an old 
friend of the air waves in Hawaii, 
Canada, or Puerto Rico. 

And there are “hams” whose chief 
interest lies in experimenting and build- 
ing. They are forever salvaging parts 
from old radios and using them to 
make some new transmitter or piece 
of equipment—only to test it and then 
build something else new. Resourceful- 
ness is an attribute possessed by most 
of them. One old-timer of my acquaint- 
ance persuaded the local police that 
their 135-foot tower was really not 
suitable for their purposes. Whereupon 
he offered to buy it and move it away 
for them. After the bargain had been 
made, he transported it piece by piece 
to his back yard, where he recon- 
structed it and now has the finest an- 
tenna system obtainable. 

Nothing varies more than the quality 
of equipment possessed by various 
amateurs. One of my friends runs more 
power than the commercial station 


WOPA, while another operates a trans- 
mitter that uses less power than a 
twenty-five-watt light bulb. And the 
one with twenty-five watts is as inter- 
ested in who will answer his call as the 
advanced colleague who rivals the pro- 
fessionals. 

But most of us don’t ever save lives 
in disaster’ areas or relay messages of 
life-and-death importance. And we 
don’t often contact Tibet or China or 
even Puerto Rico. Some people even 
think that we are assuredly demented 
to sit up most of the night, headphones 
clamped tightly over our ears and a 
telegraphic key in our hands. But they 
just don’t understand. 


Moonlight Voice 


Patricia Underwood's poetry won an 
award in the 1954 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 


Moonlight beats at the walls of my 
house 

Locked and shuttered to keep it out, 

And though I try to stop my ears 

I hear its shout. 


A voice beguiling and soft as rain 
Grows in my heart to a ‘ringing roar 
And throws itself in silver shafts 
Against my door 


Begging for entrance at every pane, 

Whistling and wheedling the long night 
through; 

When sleep deserts and dawn comes 
not, 


What can I do? 


What can I do, when in my heart 
The moonlight makes such singing din? 
Unbar the door with trembling hand 
And let it in. 


By Patricia Underwood 
Bloomington (Ind.) H. S. 
Teacher, Sarah Franklin 
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Book Excerpt: A stirring tale of the planes and carriers 
of the U. S. Navy—and the men who man them 


HE sea was bitter cold. From the 
vast empty plains of Siberia, howling 
winds roared down to lash the moun- 
tains of Korea. Then with furious inten- 
sity the arctic wind swept out to sea, 
freezing even the salt spray that leaped 
into the air from crests of falling waves. 
Through these turbulent seas, not far 
from the trenches of Korea, plowed a 
considerable formation of American 
warships. A battleship and two cruisers, 
accompanied by fourteen destroyers to 
shield against Russian submarines, held 
steady as their icy decks rose 
and fell and shivered in the gale. They 
were the ships of Task Force 77 and 
they had been sent to destroy the Com- 
munist-held bridges at Toko-ri. 
Toward the center of this powerful 
assembly rode two fast carriers, the 
cause of the task force and its mighty 
arm. Their massive decks pitched at 
crazy angles, which for the present 
made take-offs or landings impossible. 


course 
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Their planes stood useless, huddled to- 
gether in the wind, lashed down by 
steel cables. 

It was strange, and in some perverse 
way resolutely American, that these two 
carriers wallowing in the dusk bore 
names not of stirring victories but of 
humiliating defeats, as if by thus pub- 
lishing her indifference to catastrophe 
and her willingness to surmount it, the 
United States were defying her enemies. 
To the east, and further out to sea, 
rode the Hornet, whose predecessor of 
that name had absorbed a multitude of 
Japanese bombs and torpedoes, going 
down off Guadalcanal, while the in- 
board carrier, the Savo, would forever 
remind the Navy of its most shameful 
defeat in history, when four cruisers 
sank helpless at Savo Island, caught 
sleeping by the audacious Japanese. 


“Prepare to Launch” 


Now, as night approached the freez- 
ing task force, the bull horn on the 
Savo rasped out, “Prepare to launch 
aircraft!” And it was obvious from the 
way her deck was arranged that the 
carrier already had some planes in the 
skies over Korea, and every man who 
watched the heaving sea wondered how 


those planes could possibly get back 
aboard. 

The bull horn, ignoring such prob- 
lems, roared, “Prepare to launch heli- 
copter!” and although the deck pitched 
in abandon, rotors began to turn, slowly 
at first and then with lumbering speed. 

Now the great carrier struck a sea 
trough and slid away, her deck lurch- 
ing, but relentlessly the bull horn cried, 
“Move jets into position for launching,” 
and the catapult crew, fighting for foot- 
ing on the sliding deck, sprang swiftly 
into action, inching two heavy Banshees 
orto the catapults, taking painful care 
not to allow the jets to get rolling, lest 
they plunge overboard with some sud- 
den shifting of the deck. 

“Start jet engines,” roared the in- 
sistent bull horn. 

The doctor, who had to be on deck 
in case of crash, looked at the heaving 
sea and yelled to the crane operator, 
“They may launch these jets, but they'll 
never get ‘em back aboard.” 

The craneman looked down from his 
giant machine, which could lift a burn- 
ing plane and toss it into the sea, and 
shouted, “Maybe they're planning to 
spend the night at some air force field 
in Korea. Along with the ones that are 
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already up. Sure no sea for landing!” 

But at this instant all ships of the task 
force swung in tight circles and headed 
away from the open sea, straight for 
the nearby cliffs of Korea, and when the 
turn was completed, the deck of the 
Savo mysteriously stabilized. The effects 
of wind and sea neutralized each other, 
and planes returning from the bombard- 
ment of Korea now had a safe place 
to land. 

But before they could do so the bull 
horn cried eerily into the dusk, “Launch 
helicopter!” and the crazy bird, its two 
rotors spinning so slowly the blades 
could be seen, stumbled into the air, 
and the horn cried, “Launch jets!” 

Then, as the great carrier rode se- 
renely amid the storms, the catapult 
officer whirled one finger above his 
head and a tremendous, almost un- 
bearable roar arose and twin blasts of 
heat leaped from each Banshee, burn- 
ing the icy air more than a hundred 
feet aft. Now the officer whirled two 
fingers and the roar increased and white 
heat scorched the deck of the carrier 
and the twin engines whipped to a 
meaningless speed of 13,000 revolutions 
a minute and the Banshee pilot, forcing 
his head back against a cushion, saluted 
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and the catapult officer’s right hand 
whipped down and the catapult fired. 


Airborne 

Nine tons of jet aircraft were swept 
down the deck at a speed of more than 
135 miles an hour. Within less than 150 
feet the immense Banshee was airborne, 
and by the time it reached the forward 
edge of the carrier, it was headed to- 
ward its mission. Four times the cata- 
pults fired and four times heavy jets 
leaped into the darkening sky and 
headed for the coastline of Korea. 

As soon as they had left, the bull 
horn wailed, “Respot planes. On the 
double. We must recover the Korea jets 
immediately.” 

When this announcement was made 
thirty old-fashioned propeller planes 
were already lashed down on the after 
part of the flight deck in precisely that 
area needed for landing the jets which 
now appeared overhead. The prop 
planes had been stowed there to permit 
catapult take-offs, and now they must 
be moved forward. So on the wooden 
deck, swept by icy winds, hundreds 
of young men in varicolored uniforms 
sped to the task of clearing the landing 
space. 


y ’ we * 


Men in gre Erstowede 
so that no remnant of the powerful 
machine was visible. Other men in yel 
low leaped upon the deck and began 
to indicate the course each plane must 
follow on its way to forward stowage. 

Dozens of tough young men in blue 
leaned _ their against the 
planes, swung them laboriously into 
position and pushed them slowly into 
the biting wind. 

In blazing red uniforms other men 
checked guns or fueled craft 
while plane captains in brown sat in 
cockpits and worked the brakes to pre- 
vent accident. 

Darting about through the milling, 
pushing, shouting deck hands, three- 
wheeled jeeps of vivid yellow and lum- 
bering tractors in somber gray hurried 
to their jobs, while over all towered the 
mighty arms of the enormous black and 
sinister crane. Behind it lurked two 
weird men in fantastic suits of ashen 
gray asbestos, their faces peering from 
huge glassine boxes, ready to save the 
pilot if a crashed plane should burn, 
while in back of them, clothed in snowy 
white, the doctor waited, for death was 
always close upon the carrier deck. 

So in an age of flight, in the jet age 
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By the time you read this book ex- 
cerpt, author James A. Michener will 
be in India gathering material for a 
new novel, “I have to be on the scene 
to get the mood,” he said. “I once did 
two articles in the New York Public Li- 
brary and they were lousy. My rule is 
to BE THERE.” Example: Michener 
flew with a night air attack mission in 
Korea to get material for The Bridges 
at Toko-ri. 

Michener’s fame as an author is fair- 
ly recent. World War II interrupted his 
career as a teacher and editor. His term 
of active duty with the U.S.N.R. in the 
South Pacific provided the inspiration 
and the material for his immediately 
successful, Pulitzer-prize-winning Tales 
of the South Pacific. His five books 
since then have won him a place among 
top fiction authors in the U. S. today. 





of incredible speed, these men pushed 
and pulled and slipped upon the icy 
deck and ordered the heavy planes with 
their bare hands. Upon trailing edges 
burdened with ice they pushed, their 
faces open to the freezing wind, the 
kuuckles of their hands covered long 
since with protecting scars. And as they 
moved, their bright colors formed the 
pattern of a dance and after they had 
swarmed upon the deck the Savo was 
transformed and from the lowering 
shadows the jets prepared to land. 


Guided By One Man 

This intricate operation was guided 
by one man. He had directed the task 
force to run toward the Communist 
coast. The last four jets had been dis- 
patched at his command. He had placed 
the ships so that the operations of one 
would not trespass the allotted space 
of the other, and it was his responsibil- 
ity to see that his carriers faced the wind 
in such position that smoke trailed off 
to one side rather than directly aft and 
into the faces of incoming pilots. Now 
he stood upon his bridge and watched 
the mountains of Korea moving peril- 
ously close. 

Admiral George Tarrant was a tall 


narrow man with a sharp face that was 
sour and withdrawing like those of his 
Maine ancestors. Battle-wizened, he had 
fought the Japanese with his own car- 
rier at Saipan, at Iwo Jima and at Oki- 
nawa, where his austere and lonely 
presence had brought almost as much 
terror to his own fliers as it had to the 
enemy. 

He was known through the Navy as 
George the Tyrant, and any aviator who 
wanted to fetch a big laugh would grab 
a saucer in his left hand, a coffee cup 
in his right, lean back in his chair and 
survey the audience sourly, snorting, 
“Rubbish.” Then the mimic would stare 
piercingly at some one pilot, jab the 
coffee cup at him and growl, “You, son. 
What do you think?” 

But men who served with Tarrant 
soon forgot his tyranny and remembered 
his fantastic skill in operating a task 
force. His men said flatly, “He can do 
it better than anyone else in the world.” 
He knew the motion of the sea and 
could estimate whether a morning swell 
would rise to prevent recovery of after- 
noon planes or subside so that even jets 
could land freely. He was able to guess 
when new gales of bitter Siberian air 
would push the line of snowstorms out 
to sea and when the snow would come 
creeping softly back and throw a bliz- 
zard about the task force as it slept at 
night. And he had a most curious abil- 
ity to foresee what might trouble the 
tin-can sailors serving in the remote 
destroyers. 

He fought upon the surface of the sea 
and in the sky. He sent his planes inland 
to support ground troops or far out to 
sea to spot Russian submarines. His 
was the most complex combat command 


of which one man’s mind was capable 
and on him alone depended decisions 
of the gravest moment. 

For example, the position he was now 
in, with mountains closing down upon 
him, was his responsibility. Early that 
morning his aerologist had warned, 
“Wind’s coming up, sir. You might run 
out of ocean by late afternoon.” 

He studied the charts and growled, 
“We'll make it.” 

Now his navigator warned, “We can’t 
hold this course more than sixteen min- 
utes, sir.” The young officer looked at 
the looming coastline as if to add, 
“After that we'll have to turn back and 
abandon the planes.” 


Abandon the Planes? 


“We'll make it,” Tarrant grumbled as 
his ships plowed resolutely on toward 
the crucial hundred fathom curve which 
he dare not penetrate for fear of shoals, 
mines and submarines. 

But he turned his back upon his 
problem, for he could do nothing about 
it now. Instead, he checked to be sure 
the Savo’s deck was ready and in doing 
so he saw something which reassured 
him. Far aft, standing upon a tiny plat- 
form that jutted out over the side of 
the carrier, stood a hulking giant, muf- 
fled in fur and holding two landing- 
signal paddles in his huge hands. It was 
Beer Barrel, and if any man could bring 
jets surely and swiftly home, it was Beer 
Barrel. 

He was an enormous man, six feet 
three, more than 250 pounds, and his 
heavy suit, stitched with strips of fluo- 
rescent cloth to make his arms and legs 
easier to read, added to his bulk. He 
was a farmer from Texas who before 


Beer Barrel (Robert Strauss) brings home the jets in film of The Bridges at Toko-ri. 
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“They had been sent to destroy the Communist-held bridges at Toko-ri”’ 


the perilous days of 1943 had never 
seen the ocean, but he possessed a fab- 
ulous ability to sense the motion of the 
sea and what position the carrier deck 
would take. He could judge the speed 
of jets as they whirled down upon him, 
but most of all he could imagine him- 
self in the cockpit of every incoming 
plane and he seemed to know what 
tired and jittery pilots would do next 
and he saved their lives. He was a fear- 
fully bad naval officer and in some ways 
a disgrace to his uniform, but everyone 
felt better when he came aboard a car- 
rier, for he could do one thing. He could 
land planes. 

He could reach out with his great 
hands and bring them safely home the 
way falconers used to bring back birds 
they loved. In the Pentagon they knew 
he broke rules and smuggled beer 
aboard each ship he served upon. Car- 
rier captains knew it, and even Admiral 
Tarrant, who was a terror on Navy 
rules, looked the other way when Beer 
Barrel staggered back after each drunk- 
en liberty, lugging his two ridiculous 
golf bags [full of beer]. The huge Texan 
had never once played golf and the 
two clubs sticking out were dummies. 

“Land jets!” moaned the bull horn. 

“Let’s hear the checks,” Beer Barrel 
said to his spotters, staring aft to catch 
the first jet as it made its 180° turn for 
the cross leg and the sharp final turn 
into the landing run. Now the jet ap- 
peared and Beer Barrel thought, 
“They're always pretty comin’ home 
at night.” 
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“All down!” the first watcher cried as 
he checked the wheels, the flaps and 
the stout hook which 
lower than the wheels. 

“All down,” Beer Barrel echoed un- 
emotionally. 

“Clear deck!” the second watcher 
shouted as he checked the nylon bar- 
riers and the thirteen heavy steel wires 
riding a few inches off the deck, wait- 
ing to engage the hook. 

“Clear deck,” Beer Barrel grunted 
phlegmatically. 

He extended his paddles out sideways 
from his shoulders, standing like an im- 
perturbable rock, and willed the plane 
onto the deck. “Come on, Junior,” he 
growled. “Keep your nose up so’s your 
hook’ll catch. Good boy!” Satisfied that 
all was well, he snapped his right pad- 
dle dramatically across his heart and 
dropped his left arm as if it had been 
severed clean away from his body. In- 
stantly the jet pilot cut his flaming 
speed and slammed his Banshee onto 
the deck. With violent grasp the pro- 
truding hook engaged one of the slight- 
ly elevated wires and dragged the mas- 
sive plane to a shuddering stop. 

Beer Barrel, watching from his plat- 
form, called to the clerk who kept re- 
cords on each plane, “1593. Junior done 
real good. Number three wire.” Never 
did Beer Barrel feel so content as when 
one of his boys caught number three 
wire. “Heaven,” he explained once, “is 
where everybody gets number three 
wire. Hell is where they fly wrong and 
catch number thirteen and crash into 
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: Scene from Paramount Pictures’ Technicolor production. 


the barrier and burn. And every one of 
you's goin’ straight to hell if you don't 
follow me better.” 


Beer Barrel 
Admiral Tar- 


rant watched the jets come home. In 
his life he had seen many fine and stir- 
ring things: his wife at the altar, Japa- 
nese battleships going down, ducks ris- 


From his own bridge, 


ing from Virginia marshes and his sons 
in uniform. But nothing he knew sur- 
passed the sight of Beer Barrel bring- 
ing home the jets at dusk. 

There always came that exquisite 
moment of human judgment when one 
man—a man standing alone on the re- 
motest corner of the ship, lashed by foul 
wind and storm—had to decide that the 
jet roaring down upon him could make 
it. This solitary man had to judge the 
speed and height and the pitching of 
the deck and the wallowing of the sea 
and the oddities of this particular pilot 
and those additional imponderables that 
no man can explain. Then, at the last 
screaming second he had to make his 
decision and flash it to the pilot. He 
had only two choices. He could land 
the plane and risk the life of the pilot 
and the plane and the ship if he had 
judged wrong. Or he could wave-off 
and delay his decision until next time 
around. But he could defer his job 
to no one. It was his, and if he did 
judge wrong, carnage on the carrier 
deck could be fearful. That was why 
Admiral Tarrant never bothered about 
the bags of beer. 
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On they came, the slim and beautiful 
jets. As they roared upwind the admiral 
could see their stacks flaming. When 
they made their far turn and roared 
downwind he could see the pilots as 
human beings, tensed up and ready for 
the landing that was never twice the 
same. Finally, when these mighty jets 
hit the deck they weighed well over 
seven tons and their speed exceeded 
135 miles an hour, yet within 120 feet 
they were completely stopped and this 
miracle was accomplished in several 
ways. First, Tarrant kept his carriers 
headed into the wind, which on this 
day stormed in at nearly 40 miles an 
hour, which cut the plane’s relative 
speed to about 95 miles. Then, too, 
the carrier was running away from the 
plane at 11 miles an hour, which further 
cut the plane’s speed to 84, and it was 
this actual speed that the wires had to 
arrest. They did so with brutal strength, 
but should they miss, two slim nylon 
barriers waited to drag the plane onto 
the deck and chop its impetus, halting 
it so that it could not proceed forward 
to damage other planes. And finally 
should a runaway jet both the 
wires and the barriers, it would plunge 
into a stout nylon barricade which 
would entwine itself about the wings 
ind wheel and tear the jet apart as if it 
were a helpless insect. 

But it was Beer Barrel’s job to see 
that the barriers and the barricade were 
not needed and he would shout curses 
at his pilots and cry, “Don’t fly the 
deck, Junior. Don’t fly the sea. Fly me.” 
An air force colonel watching Beer Bar- 
rel land jets exclaimed, “Why, it isn’t a 
landing at all! It’s a controlled crash.” 

Now the big Texan brought in three 
more, swiftly and surely, and Admiral 
Tarrant, watching the looming moun- 
tains of Korea as they moved in upon 
his ships, muttered, “Well, we'll make 
it again.” 

But as he words his 
squawk box sounded, and from deep 
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said these 
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Launching helicopter from the deck of the Hornet to rescue man from the icy sea. 


within the Savo the combat intelligence 
director reported coolly, “1591 has been 
hit. Serious damage. May have to 
ditch.” 


One Plane In Trouble 

“What’s his position?” 

“Thirty-five miles away.” 

“Who’s with him?” 

“His wingman, 1592.” 

“Direct him to come on in and at- 
tempt landing.” 

The squawk box clicked off and Ad- 
miral Tarrant looked straight ahead at 
the looming coast. Long ago he had 
learned never to panic, but he had 
trained himself to look at situations in 
their gloomiest aspects so as to be pre- 
pared for ill turns of luck. “If this jet 
limps in we may have to hold this 
course for ten or fifteen minutes. Well, 
we probably can do it.” 

He studied the radar screen to esti- 
mate his probable position in fifteen 
minutes. “Too close,” he muttered. 
Then into the squawk box which led 
to the air officer of the Savo he said, 
“Recovery operations must end in ten 
minutes. Get all planes aboard.” 

“The admiral knows there’s one in 
trouble?” 

“Yes. I've ordered him to try to land.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The bull horn sounded. “All hands. 
We must stop operations within ten 
Get those barriers cleared 
faster. Bring the planes in faster.” 

The telephone talker at the landing 
platform told Beer Barrel, “We got to 
get ‘em all aboard in ten minutes.” 

“What's a Beer Barrel 
growled. “Admiral running hisself out 
of ocean?” 

“Looks like it,” the talker said. 

“You tell him to get the planes up 
here and I'll get ‘em aboard.” 

So the nineteen dark ships of the 
task force sped on toward the coastline 


minutes. 


matter?” 


and suddenly the squawk box rasped, 


“Admiral, 1591 says he will have to 
ditch.” 

“Can he ditch near the destroyers?” 

“Negative.” 

“Is his wingman still with him?” 

“Affirmative.” 

“How much fuel?” 

“Six hundred pounds.” 

“Have you a fix on their positions?” 

“Affirmative.” 

“Dispatch helicopter and tell wing 
man to land immediately.” 

There was a long silence and the 
voice said, “Wingman 1592 requests 
permission stay with downed plane till 
copter arrives.” 

The admiral was now faced with a 
decision no man should have to make. 
If the wingman stayed on, he would 
surely run out of fuel and lose his own 
plane and probably his life as well. 
But to command him to leave a downed 
companion was inhuman and any pilot 
aboard the Savo would prefer to risk 
his own life and his plane rather than 
to leave a man adrift in the freezing 
sea before the helicopter had spotted 
him. 

For in the seas off Korea a downed 
airman had twenty minutes to live. 
That was all. The water was so bitterly 
cold that within five minutes the hands 
were frozen and the face. In twelve 
minutes of immersion in these fearful 
waters the arms became unable to func- 
tion and by the twentieth minute the 
pilot was frozen to death. 

The decision could not be deferred, 
for the squawk box repeated, “Wing- 
man 1592 requests permission to stay. 

The admiral asked, “What is the ab 
solute minimum of gas with which the 
wingman can make a straight-in land 
ing?’ 

There was a moment’s computation. 
“Assuming he finds the carrier prompt 
ly, about four hundred pounds.’ 

“Tell him to stay with the downed 
man % 





The voice interrupted, “Admiral, 
1591 has just ditched. Wingman says 
the plane sank immediately.” 

There was a moment's silence and the 
Admirai asked, “Where’s the heli- 
copter?” 

“About three more 
from the ditching.” 

“Advise the helicopter . . . 

“Admiral, the wingman 
downed pilot afloat.” 

“Tell the wis,.uau to orbit until heli- 
copter arrives. Then back for a straight- 
in landing.” 

The bull horn echoed in the gather- 
ing dusk and mournful sounds spread 
over the flight deck, speaking of dis- 
aster. “Get those last two jets down im- 
mediately. Then prepare for emergency 
straight-in landing. A plane has been 
lost at sea. Wingman coming in short 
of fuel.” 

For a moment the many-colored fig- 
ures stopped their furious motions. The 
frozen hands stopped pushing jets and 
the yellow jeeps stayed where they 
were. No matter how often you heard 
the news it always stopped you. No 
matter how frozen your face was, the 
bull horn made you a little bit colder. 
And far out to sea, in a buffeted heli- 
copter, two enlisted men were coldest 


of all. 


minutes away 


reports 


In the Green Opera Hat 


At the controls was Mike Forney, a 
tough twenty-seven-year-old Irishman 
from Chicago. In a Navy where enlisted 
men hadn't much chance of flying, Mike 
had made it. He had bullied his way 
through to flight school and his arrival 
aboard his first ship, the Savo, would 
be remembered as long as the ship 
stayed afloat. It was March 17 when 
he flew his copter onto the flight deck, 
wearing an opera hat painted green, a 
Baron von Richthofen scarf of kelly 
green, and a clay pipe jammed into his 
big teeth. He had his earphones 
wrapped around the back of his neck 
and when the captain of the Savo 
started to chew him out Forney said, 
“When I appear anywhere I want the 
regular pilots to know it, because if 
they listen to me, I'll save ’em.” Now, 
as he sped toward the ditched pilot, 
he was wearing his green stovepipe and 
his World War I kelly green scarf, for 
he had found that when those aston- 
ishing symbols appeared at a scene of 
catastrophe everyone relaxed, and he 
had already saved three pilots. 

But the man flying directly behind 
Mike Forney’s hat wasn’t relaxed. 
Nestor Gamidge, in charge of the actual 
rescue gear, was a sad-faced inconse- 
quential young man from Kentucky, 
where his unmarried schoolteacher 
mother had named him Nestor after 
the wisest man in history, hoping that 
he would justify everything. But Nestor 


had not lived up to his name and was 
in fact rather stupid. Yet, as the copter 
flew low over the bitter waves to find 
the ditched plane, he was bright enough 
to know that if anyone were to save 
the airman pitching about in the freez- 
ing water below it would be he. In this 
spot the admiral didn’t count nor the 
wingman who was orbiting upstairs nor 
even Mike Forney. In a few minutes 
he would lean out of the helicopter and 
lower a steel hoisting sling for the pilot 
to climb into. But from cold experience 
he knew that the man below would 
probably be too frozen even to lift his 
arms, so he, Nestor Gamidge, who hated 
the sea and who was dragged into the 
Navy by his draft board, would have 
to jump into the icy waves and try to 
shove the inert body of the pilot into 
the sling. And if he failed—if his own 
hands froze before he could accom- 
plish this—the pilot must die. That's 
why they gave Nestor the job.. He was 
dumb and he was undersized but he 
was strong. 

“I see him,” Nestor said. 

Mike immediately called to the wing- 
man: “1592. Go on home. This is Mike 
Forney and everything’s under con- 
trol.” 

“Mike!” the wingman called. “Save 
that guy.” 

“We always save ’em. Scram.” 

“That guy down there is Harry Bru- 
baker. The one whose wife and kids 
are waiting for him in Yokosuka. But he 
don’t know it. Save him!” 

Mike said to Nestor, “You hear that? 
He’s the one whose wife and kids came 
out to surprise him.” 

“He looks froze,” Nestor said, lower- 
ing the sling. 

Suddenly Mike’s voice lost its brash- 
ness. “Nestor,” he said quietly, “if you 
have to jump in... I'll stay here till 
the other ‘copter gets you.” 

In dismay, Nestor watched the sling 





Rear Admiral Tarrant (Fredric March) 
counsels Brubaker’s wife (Grace Kelly). 
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drift past the downed pilot and saw 
that the man was too frozen to catch 
hold. So he hauled the sling back up 
and said, “I'll have to go down.” 

Voluntarily, he fastened the sling 
about him and dropped into the icy 
waves. 

“Am I glad to see you!” the pilot 
cried. 

“He’s OK,” Nestor signaled. 

“Lash him in,” Mike signaled back. 

“Is that Mike? With the green hat?” 

“Yep.” 

“My hands won't . . .” 

They tried four times to do so simple 
a thing as force the sling down over 
the pilot’s head and arms but the enor- 
mous weight of watersoaked clothing 
made him an inert lump. There was a 
sickening moment when Nestor thought 
he might fail. Then, with desperate 
effort, he jammed his right foot into the 
pilot's back and shoved. The 
caught. 

Nester lashed it fast and signaled 
Mike to haul away. Slowly the pilot 
was pulled clear of the clutching sea 
and was borne aloft. Nestor, wallowing 
below, thought, “There goes another.” 

Then he was alone. On the bosom of 
the great sea he was alone and unless 
the second helicopter arrived immedi- 
ately, he would die. Already, overpow- 
ering cold tore at the seams of his 
clothing and crept in to get him. He 
could feel it numb his powerful hands 
and attack his strong legs. It was the 
engulfing sea, the icy and deadly sea 
that he despised and he was deep into 
it and his arms were growing heavy. 

Then, out of the gathering darkness, 
came the Hornet's copter. 

So Mike called the Savo and reported. 
“Two ‘copters comin’ home with two 
frozen mackerel.” 

“What was 
gruffly. 

“What I said,” Mike replied, and the 
two whirly birds headed for home, each 
dangling below it the freezing body of 
a man too stiff to crawl inside. 


sling 


that?” the Savo asked 


In Two More Minutes... 


Meanwhile Admiral Tarrant was 
faced with a new problem. The downed 
pilot had been rescued but the incom- 
ing wingman had fuel sufficient for only 
one pass, and if that pass were waved 
off the pilot would have to crash land 
into the sea and hope for a destroyer 
pickup, unless one of the copters could 
find him in the gathering dusk. 

But far more important than the fate 
of one Banshee were the nineteen ships 
of the task force which were now clos- 
ing the hundred fathom mark. For them 
to proceed farther would be to invite 
the most serious trouble. Therefore the 
admiral judged that he had at most 
two minutes more on course, after 
which he would be forced to run with 
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the wind, and then no jet could land, 
for the combined speed of jet and wind 
would be more than 175 miles, which 
would tear out any landing hook and 
probably the barriers as well. But the 
same motive that had impelled the 
wingman to stay at the scene of the 
crash, the motive that forced Nestor 
Gamidge to plunge into the icy sea, was 
at work upon the admiral and he said, 
“We'll hold the wind a little longer. 
Move a little closer to shore.” 

Nevertheless, he directed the four 
destroyers on the forward edge of the 
screen to turn back toward the open 
sea, and he checked them on the radar 
as they moved off. For the life of one 
pilot he was willing to gamble his com- 
mand that there were no mines and 
that Russia had no submarines lurking 
between him and the shore. 

“1592 approaching,” the squawk box 
rasped. 

“Warn him to come straight in.” 

Outside the bull horn growled, “Pre- 
pare to land last jet, straight in.” 

Now it was the lead cruiser’s turn 
to leave the formation but the Savo 
rode solemnly on, lingering to catch 
this last plane. On the landing platform 
Beer Barrel’s watcher cried, “Hook 
down, wheels down. Can't see flaps.” 

The telephone talker shouted, “Pilot 
reports his flaps down.” 

“All down,” Beer Barrel droned. 


Mike Forney (Mickey Rooney)—and hat! 


“Clear deck!” 

“Clear deck.” 

Now even the carrier Hornet turned 
away from the hundred fathom line and 
steamed parrallel to it while the jet 
bore in low across her path. Beer 
Barrel, on his wooden platform, 
watched it come straight and low and 
slowing down. 

“Don't watch the sea, Junior,” he 
chanted. “Watch me. Hit me in the 
kisser with your left wing tank and 
you'll be all right, Junior.” His massive 
arms were outstretched with the pad- 
dles parallel to the deck and the jet 


screamed in, trying to adjust its altitude 
to the shifting carrier's. 

“Don’t fly the deck, Junior!” roared 
Beer Barrel and for one fearful instant 
it looked as if the onrushing jet had 
put itself too high. In that millionth of 
a second Beerl Barrel thought he would 
have to wave the plane off but then his 
judgment cried that there was a chance 
the plane could make it. So Beer Barrel 
shouted. “Keep comin’, Junior!” and at 
the last moment he whipped the right 
paddle across his heart and dropped the 
left. 

The plane was indeed high and for 
one devastating moment seemed to be 
floating down the deck and into the 
parked jets. Then, when a crash seemed 
inevitable, it settled fast and caught 
number nine. The jet screamed ahead 
ard finally stopped with its slim nose 
peering into the webs of the barrier. 

“You fly real good, Junior,” Beer 
Barrel said, tucking the paddles under 
his arm, but when the pilot climbed 
down his face was ashen and he 
shouted, “They rescue Brubaker?” 

“They got him.” 

The pilot seemed to slump and his 
plane captain ran up and caught him 
by the arm and led him to the ladder, 
but as they reached for the first step 
they stumbled and pitched forward, so 
swift was the Savo’s groaning turn back 
out to sea. 
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From The Wonderful World of Books 








If you enjoyed the excerpt above 
from The Bridges at Toko-ri, why not 
read the rest of the book? You'll be 
able to secure it at your library—or 
through the Teen Age Book Club. 

The Bridges at Toko-ri is the story 
of men who faced danger because such 
danger was in the line of duty. Heroes, 
in life and in fiction, are men like these 
—and their stories make exciting read- 
ing. The thumbnail reviews below will 
suggest some other adventures you can 
share. And there are many more. What, 
for example, is your favorite book of 
adventure in the line of duty? If you'll 
write your suggestion to “Letterbox,” 
we'll pass it along. 

TWO EGGS ON MY PLATE, 
by Oluf Olsen (1953) 


When Oluf Olsen, training at an 
espionage school in England, found the 


special treat of two eggs on his plate 
at breakfast one morning, he knew 
what it meant—that he was about to be 
parachuted into his native Norway to 
spy for the Allies in World War II. 
This is a book no one can put down! 


THE THREAD THAT RUNS SO TRUE, 
by Jesse Stuart (1949) 


The backward, suspicious mountain 
folk of Kentucky learned to respect, ad- 
mire, and finally believe in the young 
(17 years old) but brawny (6 feet 
tall) teacher who was willing to fist- 
fight any student to educate him. 


THE SNOW GOOSE, 
by Paul Gallico (1941) 


Paul Gallico’s short, beautifully writ- 
ten tale tells of the crippled painter 
who lived alone and withdrawn in a 
lighthouse—and of the incredible thing 
that happened at Dunkirk. It is a tiny 
masterpiece among the stories that 
came out of World War II. 


FIRE!, 
by George R. Stewart (1948) 
This is the life of a forest fire, from 


the moment of its birth by a stroke of 
lightning to its final, furious battle. 


Suspense mounts as the fire spreads; 
and the glimpses of the hopes and fears 
of the men and women who are caught 
up into the story show, in warmly hu- 
man terms, the heroism of man at wat 
with flame. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: ANGEL OF 
THE CRIMEA, 


by Laura E. Richards (1909) 


An entertaining, readable biography 
of the “lady with the lamp,” who 
brought hope for the wounded into the 
horrors of the Crimean War. 


WIND, SAND, AND STARS, 
by Antoine de Saint Exupéry (1939) 


What does a man think about when 
he’s high over the blowing sand, alone 
with the wind and the stars? Danger, 
suspense, and beauty fill this story by 
a French aviator who carried the mail 
to the remote corners of the earth. 


THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL, 
by James Hilton (1943) 

The exciting story—swiftly, simply, 
and realistically told—of the courageous 
Navy doctor from Arkansas who, dur- 
ing World War II, risked his life many 
times to stay by the wounded in Java 
and get them safely to Australia. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 








By ART BUCHWALD 


BELGRADE-The last time we visited 
Belgrade was in December, 1950, and 
we must say many changes have been 
wrought. The most important one we 
noticed is that Belgrade now has a 
traffic light—the first one in Yugoslavia, 
and, according to high diplomatic 
sources, one of the most powerful traffic 
lights in the Balkans. 

The light was unveiled recently at 
the intersection of Marshal Tito and 
Knez Milos Sts., and hundreds of peo- 
ple have been queuing up ever since to 
watch it in operation. There was so 
much talk about it when we arrived in 
Belgrade that we decided to visit it and 
see for ourselves. 

We waited in line twenty minutes 
before we could get near enough to get 
a good look at it. Since we were a for- 
eigner, several people offered to let us 
get ahead of them, but we said we'd 
wait our turn. It will never be said of 
us that we ever cheated on a queue in 
Belgrade to see a traffic light. 


Green! Orange! Red! 


When we finally got up near enough 
to see it, we realized at last what every 
one was talking about. It was a beauti- 
ful, beautiful traffic light. It was only 
fifteen feet off the ground, suspended by 
four cables attached to the buildings of 
the Peoples’ Pharmacy, the National 
Bank, the First of May Shoe Co. and a 
wholesale salami factory. The body of 
the traffic light was jet black and the 
glass-inclosed part was green, orange 
and red, But this was no ordinary green, 
orange and red. It was green like the 
trees in the Bosnia forest, orange like 
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First Traffic Light 


A foreign correspondent waits for the 


green light in Red Yugoslavia 


the orange sun setting over the Yugo- 
slavian part of the Danube and red like 
the red star on the Peoples’ Post Office 
building in Belgrade. 

A policeman wearing a fur-collared 
overcoat stood on a platform in front 
of the National Bank and by just press- 
ing a button turned the light from red 
to orange to green and then back again 
from green to orange to red. It was 
something absolutely fantastic. The 
light was changed at 26-second inter- 
vals, and the people cheered each time 
the button was pressed. 

What made the traffic light even 
more astounding is that except for dip- 
lomatic and government cars there are 
almost no automobiles in Belgrade, and 
at times the policeman at the traffic light 
had to wait a half-hour before a car 
came along so that he could stop it. As 
far as we could find out, there are about 
twenty privately owned cars in Bel- 
grade (population 500,000), There are 
so few car owners that when a Belgrade 
opera singer bought a Volkswagen re- 
cently it made the front pages of the 
newspapers. 

Since there are so few cars, no 
bicycles or motor scooters, the only 
thing you see on the streets are buses, 
horses and people. Most people in Bel- 
grade like to walk (what else can they 
do?) and every main thoroughfare looks 
like Broadway on New Yeat’s Eve. 


Capitalistic Idea! 


Even so, Belgrade is making real 
progress toward solving its traffic prob- 
lems. Before the traffic light came into 
effect you had to honk your horn at 
every corner, once if you were going 
straight ahead, twice if you were turn- 
ing left, three times if you were turning 
right, and six times if you were making 
a U-turn. But all this has changed. 

According to a Yugoslav friend of 


ours, “Now we only honk horns when 
we're about to kill somebody. We have 
decided after long reflection to adopt 
Western traffic policies,” he said. 

° - e . 

Of course, the lack of automobiles 
can well be used to Belgrade’s advan- 
tage. Belgrade doesn’t know it but she 
has something that the United States 
would pay any ‘amount of dollars for. 
Belgrade has a surplus of parking space. 
More parking space than any capital 
in the world. 

By exporting its parking space, this 
city could solve all its economic prob- 
lems. Not only American cities like New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago would 
buy the space, but Paris, London and 
Rome would be big customers. While 
talking with a member of the Yugoslav 
Trade Commission, we made this sug- 
gestion to him. He thought about it . . . 
and then said, “Yes, we could do it. 
But how could we ship the parking 
space to America?” 














MONG the funny books displayed in the bookstores re- 

cently, one that’s really fun is H. Allen Smith’s The 
Compleat Practical Joker. The book is a tribute to the 
world’s best practical jokers. Common household pests—the 
hot-footers, the chair-snatchers, the handshake-buzzers—are 
mentioned scornfully, if at all. This book is about the Mas- 
ters. 


The Master’s Footsteps 


Perhaps the most notorious Master described in the book 
is Hugh Troy. When Hugh was a student at Cornell, he 
borrowed, from an artist friend, a wastebasket made of a 
rhinoceros foot. Smith writes: “On a night when a couple 
of inches of snow had fallen, Hugh and one of his friends 
went out on the campus with the rhinoceros foot. They had 
filled it with scrap metal to give it weight. Carefully they 
made rhinoceros tracks in the snow. 

“When the campus awoke the next morning the strange 
tracks were found. Professors who knew about animals were 
summoned. ‘Gad!’ they cried. ‘It’s a rhinoceros!’ 

“The trail of the rhinoceros was followed. It led across 
the campus and down to the shore of Beebee Lake, from 
which the University gets its water supply. The lake was 
frozen over, and the rhinoceros tracks led out across the 
ice to a point about fifty feet from shore and ended at a 
large gaping hole. 

“The local newspapers trumpeted the story, and almost at 


Liberty Magazine 


“Go easy with that brush, Madge—easy!”’ 


once half the population of Cornell quit drinking tap water. 
Those who continued to drink it swore that they could taste 
rhinoceros in it.” 


Presidential Prank 


Many of the best practical jokes have been played by—or 
attributed to—men who are famous for other reasons. One 
story goes, for example, that Franklin D. Roosevelt set out 
to test whether people at social functions pay attention to 
murmured words of greeting. He chose a big White House 
party, where the reception line was half a mile long. As 
each guest came up and took his hand, the President is said 
to have flashed his celebrated smile and murmured, “I mur- 
dered my grandmother this morning.” According to the 
popular story, not a single guest was conscious of what he 
said. One former associate of Mr. Roosevelt, however, denies 
it. He said a certain Wall Street banker was in that recep- 
tion line, heard the words, then said, “She certainly had it 
coming,” and passed on. 


Stolen Symphony 

Max Steiner, one of Hollywood’s top musicians, one eve- 
ning invited his famous colleague, Victor Young, to come 
over and listen to his newest—and perhaps best—symphony. 
Smith writes: “Young arrived on the grounds as Steiner was 
playing his new composition. Young listened awhile, jotting 
down the basic theme, and then tiptoed away and tele- 
phoned Steiner that he wouldn't be able to come. 

“On the following day Young was making a recording 
with his orchestra. When the serious work was done, he had 
his musicians perform the Steiner opus on a record. Then 
he went home and hooked his record player up to his radio. 

“Steiner was invited to dinner at Young’s house. During 
the evening Young turned on the radio to get a newscast, and 
Steiner froze in his seat—behind the talk of the newscaster 
the orchestra was playing theme music—his new master- 
work! Steiner almost went out of his mind. ‘I swear to you,’ 
he told Young, ‘that I can’t remember having heard it be- 
fore—but I must have heard it, and stolen it without realiz- 
ing it!” 


Old Story 


“In the 1860’s a man named Horace Norton, founder of 
Norton College, was introduced to Ulysses S. Grant, and 
the General handed Dr. Norton a cigar. He didn’t smoke 
it, but cherished and preserved it as a memento of the meet- 
ing. In 1932 a Norton College reunion was held and Dr. 
Norton’s grandson, Winstead Norton, brought out the cigar, 
now aged seventy-five. During his speech [Winstead] lit the 
cigar and declaimed between puffs: 

““And as I light this cigar with trembling hand it is a 
tribute to that Titan among statesmen who.. .” 

“BANG! 

“After 75 years a Ulysses S. Grant joke paid off.” 
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Burr Shafer Saturday Review o terature 


“It's a nice enough picture of a boy, Mr. Gainsborough—but that ghastly blue!’’ 


2. By checking references in the 
library, and perhaps with the help of 
the librarian, students may compile a 
reading list of other short stories deal- 
ing with pioneer life in the United 
States. Have students read some of 
these stories and report on them to the 
class. 

3. There are references in “Prairie 
Kid” to the presence of Indians in Mon- 
tana at the time the story takes place. 
Some students may be interested in 
looking up Montana Indians—the tribes 
that lived in this area, their status in 
the 1880's, and what has happened to 
them since. 

4. The story suggests that Miss Char 
lotte Ainsworth found her new life in 
Montana both satisfying and difficult. 
A writing assignment might invite 
students to describe imaginatively, in 
Miss Ainsworth’s “own words,” how she 
happened to come to Montana. and 
what her reactions to her new life were. 


The Long Gray Line (p. 11) 


Literary Cavalcade presents a pic- 
ture-preview of a new movie, The Long 
Gray Line that is well worth encourag 
ing your students to see, Through the 
story of an Army sergeant who saw fifty 
years go by at West Point, the film also 
tells the story of “the Point” itself. and 
of the “long gray line” of men—Persh- 
ing, MacArthur, Stilwell, Bradley. 
Stratemeyer, Wainwright, Van Fleet. 
and Eisenhower, among others—who 
have passed through its doors. Based 
on the autobiographical book Bringing 
Up the Brass, by Marty Maher (and 
Nardi Reeder Campion). Students may 
have seen Marty Maher, now a spritely 
octogenarian, on Ed Sullivan’s TV show. 


Cavalcade Firsts (p. 29) 
This 
tions cover a wide range of young ex 
perience. A boy describes the loss of 
an older brother in poignant terms 
(“God Needed a Shortstop”). A_ girl 
applies her powers of imagination and 
observation to the picture of a cat 
asleep on a hearth (“A Cat”). A boy 
describes what goes into the making of 
of a “ham radio” enthusiast. (“Rectifi- 
cation of Some Popular Misconcep 
tions”). A girl suggests in verse how the 
shimmer of moonlight plays upon her 
emotions (“Moonlight Voice”). 


month’s student-written selec- 


These selections, read aloud and dis- 


cussed in class, can serve a valuable 


function in encouraging your students 


to “go and do likewise.” 


The Bridges at Toko-ri (p. 32) 


Our excerpt from James Michener’s 
successful fictional treatment of war 
fare in the Pacific should appeal to 
boys because it presents men in action 
in a man’s world—and to girls, because 
of a natural feminine curiosity 
Many 

will 


the story, 


about 
students will 
see, the film 
from which the 
photograph illustrations for the excerpt 
are taken. 

Teachers have often suggested to us 
that they like to be able to 
make further use of our book excerpts 
as an incentive to outside reading by 
their students. In accordance with such 
suggestions, we have appended to this 
excerpt from “The Bridges at Toko-ri” 
a list of books similar in theme and 
content to 38). 
We hope you will find this list useful, 
and would be interested to hear whether 


that man’s world. 
have 
version of 


also seen, OF 


would 


Michener’s novel (p. 


3-T 


you would like us to continue this prac 
tice with future book excerpts. 


Activities 

1. Composition. Michener says of Ad 
miral Tarrant that “in his life he had 
seen many fine and stirring things his 
wife at the altar, Japanese battleships 
going down, ducks rising from Virginia 
marshes and his sons in uniform.” De 
scribe, in a short paper, what you 
would select from your own experience 
as the outstanding “fine and _ stirring 
things” that you remember, 

2. Discussion. What specific tributes 
does Michener pay to individual mem 
bers of the crew of the Savo? In what 
incidents does he describe men rising 
above their own limitations and weak 
nesses to meet the challenge of the mo 
What 
ponderables” beyond human foresight 
or control that the men of the Savo 
had to reckon with? What qualities 
characterized 
group? Can 


ment? were some of the “im 


the crew members as a 
think of other ex 
amples, from your own knowledge o1 


you 


experience, of the fact that in moments 
of crisis and necessity men often achieve 
than anything they 


their 


a stature greater 


} 


could approacn in day-to day 


lives? 


A Date with Television 


Circle Monday, March your 
calendar! It'll be a big night for you 
if you can get to a television set. Pro 
ducers’ Showcase (NBC-TV, 7:30-9:30 
p.m., EST) is presenting Mary Martin 
and the entire Broadway cast in Pete 
Pan. Cyril Ritchard plays the roles of 
Mr. Darling and the evil Captain Hook 
Heller Holiday, Miss Martin’s teen-age 
daughter plays the part of the maid 
Lisa and Cathy Nolan is Wendy. Fred 
Coe. who received the Svlvania Award 


‘, On 


for the best producer of 1954, will pro 
duce the show. 

Special machinery permits Peter Pan 
and his friends to fly through the air 
so spectacularly. This will be one of 
the first times that a great 
play has been moved intact to a tele 
vision studio. 


Broadway 





“Cavalquiz” Answers (pp. 19-22) 

Quick Quiz: “The Sensational Type”: | 
Willie Bite; 2-Willie Bite; 3-Fidele; 4 
Willie Bite. “The Prairie Kid”: 1-C, Char 
lotte Ainsworth, Varina Merrick; 2-D, Buck 
Saddler, Varina Merrick; 3-E, Slope Mer 
rick, Elmer Merrick, Buck Saddler; 4-B 
Lute Kimball, Elmer Merrick; 5-A, Buck 
Saddler, Varina Merrick. “My Client—Cur 
ley”: 1-Agent; 2-Disney; 3-Find-Curleyite 
1-Stinky. 

Have Fun with Words: I. 1-g; 
4-h: 5-i: 6-b; 7-c: 8-j; 9-f; 10-d 

II. 1-phlegmatically; 2-impetus; 3-im 
ponderables; 4-turbulent; 5-wizened; 6 
imperturbable; 7-inert; 8-perverse 
nage; 10-lowering 


2-a; 3- 


9-car 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 4 





You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 





—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on 
young peoples’ reading, and Chairman of the 
Selection Committee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


The experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get 
students to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to 
those supplied by adult book clubs at a cost students can afford. 
Club members are offered a choice each month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that each may find titles 
suited to his or her interest and reading level. For every four books 
purchased, members receive a dividend book free. The Club is or- 
ganized so that students can run it themselves. All materials for 
operating a Club are supplied free. 


Max J. Herzberg, who with four other eminent reading 
authorities selects the books offered by the Teen Age 
Book Club, is past president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and author of numerous textbooks 


and anthologies. 
FREE! 


7 EVERYTHING 
Wi) Wewed YOU NEED TO 
START A 





1. Easy-to-follow Manual of Instructions. 
2. Beautiful, full-color Wall Poster. 3. Record 
and Order Forms. 4. Sample Book. 5. TAB 
News—monthly Bulletin containing news, re- 
views, of coming books. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complet 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and a 


sample book. 





Zone___State 


One of the 4 pages in the March issue of TAB News TEEN AGE tele) 4 CLUB 


shown above in reduced size. This monthly bulletin (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 


is sent free to all Club members and gives news of 
books and authors and descriptions of coming books. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





